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The  curtain  rises,  and  the  latest  drama  of  Ger¬ 
man  History  begins.  It  is  a  piece  in  the  grand, 
bistorico-political  style,  by  name  the  Diet  of  the 
North-German  Confederation.  The  locality  of  the 
play  is  Berlin  :  time  of  the  play  the  immediate,  dai¬ 
ly  renascent  present,  with  a  wide  perspective  into 
the  future.  As  author  the  world  recognizes  the 
greatest  living  statesman.  Count  von  Bismarck, 
Iklini8ter-presi<lent. 

In  the  house  number  3,  Leipsige  Strasse,  the 
stage  has  been  erected,  in  the  same  hall  in  which  at 
other  times  the  Herrenhaus  meets.  The  room  is 
somewhat  limited  in  size,  but  in  other  respects  com¬ 
fortably  arranged,  well  constructed  for  light  and 
hearing ;  the  floor  covered  with  a  variegated  crimson 
carpet.  At  the  back  are  arranged  stalls,  and  on  each 
side  seats  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  From 
the  ceiling  hang  several  large  gas  chandeliers.  The 
stalls  and  benches  are  for  the  spectators,  the  hall 
proper  for  the  actors.  The  rear  of  the  hall,  —  four- 
fifths,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  space,  —  is  fitted  up 
with  long  rows  of  seats,  divided  by  three  narrow 
passage  ways  into  four  large  sections.  In  front 
of  these  the  floor  is  raised  a  couple  of  steps,  so 
that  this  part  of  the  hall  forms  a  low  estrade,  which 
again  rises  two  or  three  steps,  and  terminates  in  a 
rostrum  and  desk  which  overlooks  the  entire  hall. 

As  yet  the  stage  is  vacant,  but  the  space  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  audience  is  already  partially  filled, 
especially  the  benches  on  the  right,  which  may  be 
called  the  gallery  of  the  house,  for  here  is  seated  a 
motley  assemblage  of  divers  races  and  ranks,  every 
one  evidently  triumphant  at  having  secured  a  place, 
each  face  full  of  eager  expectation  and  excite¬ 
ment.  .... 

And  now,  at  the  different  doors  of  the  hall,  enter 
the  actors  of  the  play,  their  number  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  spectators.  They  are,  however,  no  mere 
theatrical  princes  and  stage  heroes,  but  actual 
princes  and  dukes,  counts  and  barons,  noblemen  of 
lower  rank  in  crowds,  as  well  as  laurel-crowned 
marshals  and  generals,  men  eminent  by  rank,  prop¬ 
erty,  education,  or  talent,  celebrities  from  every 
province,  —  in  one  word,  the  flower  and  pride  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Germany.  All,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  generals,  are  dressed  in  plain  citizen’s 
dress,  without  outward  sign  of  rank,  and  one  must 
know,  to  believe,  that  this  is  the  Duke  of  Ratibor, 
that  Prince  Pless,  there  the  poet  Gustav  Frevtag, 
and  yonder  the  king  of  millionnaires,  Baron  Mayer 
Karl  von  Rothschild . 


The  noise  made  by  the  throng  which  is  entering 
the  hall,  the  conversation  among  them,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  spectators,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and 
swells  into  almost  a  tumult  when  the  door  of  the 
pulpit,  at  the  back  of  the  estrade,  opens,  and  through 
it  enters  the  director  of  the  play.  His  elevated  sta¬ 
tion,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hail,  with  its 
comfortable  arm-chair  and  capacious  table,  desig¬ 
nates  him  as  the  first  in  the  assemblage.  He  raises 
the  bell,  which  is  his  badge  of  office,  and  at  its  notes 
the  murmur  of  voices  and  confusion  abate,  and  the 
actors  take  their  places.  Of  whatever  rank  or  sta¬ 
tion  they  may  be,  however  great  the  fame  which 
precedes  the  one,  or  the  halo  of  glory  which  sur¬ 
rounds  another,  no  matter  how  prominent  the  parts 
in  this  grand  drama  which  individuals  among  them 
may  fill,  while  many  will  remain  mere  mutes  and 
supernumeraries,  they  are  yet  all  colleagues,  —  col¬ 
leagues  with  equal  rights,  each  head  counts  as  but 
one,  and  only  the  addition  of  all  will  give  the  sum 
total.  These  men  are  —  for  it  is  time  to  drop  the 
simile  —  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  met  together  here  to  frame  the  constitution  of 
the  new  empire  of  Northern  Germany.  Some  have 
hardly  yet  reached  man’s  estate,  others  are  patri¬ 
archs  with  heads  silvered  by  age ;  the  majority  are 
already  upon  the  descending  slope  of  life.  Some 
are  men  grown  gray  in  debate,  who  have  taken  part 
in  every  parliament  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
shone  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  others,  again, 
though  sexagenarians  in  years,  are  novices  in  the 
parliamentary  field,  and  yet  perhaps,  from  different 
grounds,  excite  a  universal  interest.  Still  greater 
contrasts,  and  more  manifold  distinctions  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  political  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
delegates,  when  they  now,  in  obedience  to  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  president’s  bell,  assume  their  respective 
places,  and  group  themselves  according  to  the  difi 
ferent  parties.  What  a  jump  from  the  extreme 
left,  where  the  democrats  of  the  purest  water,  such 
as  Becker,  Runge,  and  Waldeck,  have  their  seats 
over  the  heads  of  the  men  of  progress,  —  the  Na¬ 
tional  Liberals,  the  Old  Liberab,  Conservative  Lib¬ 
erals,  the  Union  of  Independent  Liberals,  and  under 
whatever  names  the  vanous  shades  of  party  may  be 
classed,  to  the  Silesian  and  Pomeranian  High  Tories 
on  the  extreme  right,  or  from  the  foremost  seats  of 
the  two  great  centres,  where  the  Prussian  party  has 
taken  its  station,  to  the  rear  benches  occupied  by 
the  Poles  and  the  clerical  and  German  Union  party, 
or  by  the  Schleswig  -  Hobtein,  Hanoverian,  and 
Saxon  particularists.  The  hall  has  been  obliged 
to  afford  space  for  eighty  additional  seats,  so  that 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  dele- 
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gates,  it  contains  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  nar¬ 
row  seats,  each  provided  with  a  writing-desk,  which 
can  be  raised  or  let  down  at  pleasure. 

The  member  with  the  bell,  with  which  he  repeat¬ 
edly  calls  the  assembly  to  order,  is  the  President, 
Herr  von  Frankenberg-Ludwigsdorf,  Privy-Councd- 
lor  and  E.xcellency,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the 
Herrenhaus.  Ilis  office  is  only  provisional,  and  he 
owes  it  not  to  election,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Diet,  and  as  such,  according 
to  parliamentary  usage,  president  by  right  of  age, 
untd  the  house  is  finally  organized.  A  ^1,  sleniier 
figure,  still  erect,  notwithstanding  its  weight  of 
eighty-two  years,  thin,  silvery  hair,  and  somewhat 
harsh  features,  which  are,  however,  not  seldom  light¬ 
ed  up  with  kindliness  and  humor,  he  makes  by  no 
means  an  unpleasing  impression,  as  he  stands,  hand¬ 
ling  his  bell  with  a  quaint  mingling  of  indignation 
and  bonhomie,  and  begging  for  “  some  little  order,” 
as  if  from  past  experience  he  despmred  of  obtaining 
complete  silence.  Ilis  keen  gray  eyes,  gleaming 
under  bushy  eyebrows,  do  not  need  as  yet  the  aid 
of  glasses,  and  clad  in  a  simple  black  coat,  with  the 
iron  cross  upon  his  breast,  he  stands  as  if  disdaining 
to  make  use  of  the  comfortable  arm-chair  behind 
him,  with  folded  arms,  and  balancing  himself  alter¬ 
nately  on  either  fbot  during  the  whole  of  the  session. 

As  we  have  already  said,  there  are  but  few  uni¬ 
forms  to  be  seen  among  the  delegates,  and  toward 
these  every  eye  is  directed.  Not  far  from  the  right 
centre  sits  a  member  of  medium  size  and  compact 
figure,  with  hair  already  somewhat  scanty,  and 
serious  features.  He  is  dressed  in  a  blue  hussar’s 
coat,  and  bears  himself  with  erect  military  carriage. 

I  This  is  no  less  than  the  victor  of  Alsen,  and  coin- 

1  mander  of  the  first  army  in  the  Bohemian  cam¬ 
paign,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia.  An 
electoral  district  of  East  Prussia  has  chosen  him  as 
delegate,  and  like  any  other  citizen,  the  Prince  has 
obeyed  the  summons  and  made  his  appearance  here, 
a  fact  which  certainly  redounds  to  his  credit  as  well 
as  to  that  of  his  constituents.  Even  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  session  he  was  present,  engaging  in 
conversation  with  different  delegates,  though  with 
that  reserve  which  seems  natural  to  him,  and  in  a 
prince  of  the  reigning  house  can  readily  be  under¬ 
stood.  At  the  first  note  of  the  President’s  bell,  he 
was  in  his  place,  following  the  course  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  although  these  at  first  turned  upon  mere  for¬ 
malities,  with  the  attention  and  scrupulousness  of  a 
soldier.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to  discipline, 
and  requiring  it  unconditionally  from  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  he  is  ready  to  submit  himself  here  to  its  rules. 
As  the  Secretary  calls  the  roll  of  the  members, 
and  among  others  pronounces  his  name  “  Friederich 
Karl,  Prinz  von  PrCussen,”  without  any  other  predi¬ 
cate,  in  a  clear  loud  voice  he  answers,  “  Here  1  ” 

After  the  Prince,  the  attention  of  the  audience 
is  fixed  upon  a  trio  of  members  in  generals’  uni¬ 
form.  Although  for  many  years  esteemed  and  high¬ 
ly  prized  in  military  circles,  to  the  public  at  large 
they  were  almost  unknown,  until  the  last  war 
mread  the  renown  of  their  names  through  Europe. 
They  are  the  generals  Von  Moltke,  Vogel  von 
Falckenstein,  and  Von  Steininetz.  By  their  election 
the  people  not  only  fulfilled  the  duty  of  gratitude, 
but  also  performed  an  act  of  the  strictest  justice 
and  sagacity.  These  men  fitly  belong  in  this  par¬ 
liament,  for  without  their  intelligence  and  their 
valor,  events  would  never  have  resulted  in  the 
parliament  at  all.  They  first  conquered  the  ground, 
on  which  its  members  were  to  oe  recruited,  and 


therefore  are  they  entitled  among  the  very  first  to 
seats  herein,  and  to  advise  and  to  act  with  their 
fellow  colleagues  of  the  Diet. 

Opposite  to  the  ministers  and  side  by  side,  sit 
the  two  pnerals  Baron  von  Moltke,  and  Vogel 
von  Falckenstein ;  the  former,  the  chief  of  tlie 
grand-general  staff,  in  whose  head  originated  the 
whole  iiliui  of  the  last  year’s  campaign  in  all  its 
comprehensive  unity  and  detailed  development,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  game  of  chess,  which  he  had 
thought  out  beforehand,  and  in  which  he  had  de¬ 
termined  as  if  by  prophetic  in^iiration,  every  move 
to  the  final  “  Checkmate  !  ”  The  latter,  the  proud 
eagle  who  sailed  in  uninterrupted  flight  of  victory 
ftom  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  to  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Main,  and  whose  name  and  deeds  al¬ 
ready  live  in  the  ballads  of  the  people.  Moltke’s 
is  a  slender  refined  figure,  which  only  by  the  uni¬ 
form  suggests  the  strategist,  but  in  a  citizen’s  coat 
would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  scholar,  not  indeed 
some  German  professor,  frowsy  with  book-dust  and 
tobacco-smoke,  but  a  scholar  after  the  fashion  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  or  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
whom  book  learning  and  worldly  wisdom  unite  with 
nobility  of  birth  and  a  genuine  aristocratic  tone,  to 
form  one  harmonious  whole.  The  head  is  elegantly, 
almost  delicately  furmeil,  with  a  small  oval  face, 
and  brow  of  medium  height,  surmounted  by  thin 
smooth  hair.  Mental  labors  have  graved  in  the 
somewhat  sallow,  worn  countenance,  a  hundred  lit¬ 
tle  wrinkles,  especially  around  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
while  the  thin  colorless  lips  are  usually  firmly  closed 
and  give  the  whole  physiognomy  a  serious,  almost 
bitter  expression.  When,  nowevei;,  they  open,  as 
now  in  conversation  with  Count  Eberhard  zu  Stol- 
berg-Wernigerode,  the  whole  countenance  lights  up 
and  becomes  animated,  and  the  winnins  smile  which 
accompanies  the  words,  the  gracious  mien  and  ges¬ 
tures  denote  the  polished  man  of  the  world  as  well 
as  the  able  general.  Whether  Baron  von  Moltke 
will  continue  to  be  the  “  silent  ”  in  parliament  also, 
remains  to  be  seen.  His  gift  of  eloquence  ought  to 
be  adequate  to  the  fulness  of  his  learning,  and  the 
saying  that  “  whoever  has  anything  to  say  will  al- 
wap  speak  well,”  is  as  old  as  Socrates.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  has  been  elected  thrice  over,  in  E.ast 
Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  Saxony,  an  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction  which  has  been  accorded  to  no  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Diet. 

His  neighbor,  Vogel  von  Falckenstein,  one  could 
hardly  imagine  otherwise  than  he  actually  appears, 
—  from  head  to  foot  a  right  soldierly  figure.  He  is 
taller  than  Moltke,  and  broader,  but  with  the  same 
easy-graceful  carriage  and  movement,  which  gain 
an  added  charm  and  dignity,  from  the  expression 
of  his  eyes,  alternately  gentle,  and  keen.  Not  only 
the  full  beard,  the  head  of  auburn  hair,  as  yet  un¬ 
tinged  with  gray,  —  but  the  whole  person  breathes 
of  manly  strength  and  proficiency  in  all  chivalrous 
exercises,  —  and  yet  at  the  same  time  does  not  belie 
the  man  of  polish  and  taste,  and  no  mean  scholar¬ 
ship,  as  which  the  world  already  knows  him. 

Quite  different  from  either  of  these  two  is  the 
last  of  the  trio.  General  von  Steinmetz.  The  lion 
of  Nachod  and  Skalitz  is  entirely  and  only  the  sol¬ 
dier.  The  medium-sized,  compact  erect  figure,  the 
Herculean  neck,  the  massive  head  set  firmly  on  broad 
shoulders ;  the  alert  weather-beaten  countenance, 
the  wide  deep  chest,  the  muscular  rounded  arms 
and  legs,  every  look,  gesture  and  movement,  joined 
to  his  soldierly  bearing,  as  though  he  were  always 
under  arms,  —  all  betoken  this.  As  we  have  al- 
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ready  said,  his  face  is  lighted  up  with  an  unusual 
brightness  and  good-nature,  such  as  you  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  hardened  stem  sol¬ 
dier  ;  a  simplicity  and  tenderness,  of  which  the  pho¬ 
tograph  in  which  the  old  marshal  is  represented 
tossing  in  the  air  the  little  son  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
gives  us  the  best  idea.  His  new  office  seems  to  in¬ 
terest  and  amuse  him.  He  is  among  the  first  to  en¬ 
ter  the  hail,  in  which  he  remains  to  the  very  last, 
without  leaving  it  even  for  a  moment,  changing  his 
place  only  now  and  then,  and  seldom  visiting  the 
other  benches.  He  listens  to  every  word,  scruti¬ 
nizes  every  8])eaker,  announcing  his  ever-watchful 
interest  by  a  shake  of  the  head  or  shrug  of  the 
shoulder,  while  at  the  same  time  he  joins  heartily  in 
the  universal  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm. 

But  who  is  yonder  stout,  well-conditioned  gen¬ 
tleman,  at  whose  entrance  a  hundred  heads  are 
8tretche«l  eagerly  forward,  and  a  whispering  and 
flutter  of  interest  runs  through  the  hall  V  There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  peculiar  in  his  external  appearance, 
save  perhaps  a  general  well-to-do  fulness  of  person, 
an  air  of  pleasurable  self-satisfaction  and  content¬ 
ment  Everything  about  him  is  full  and  round, 
neck  and  cheeks,  chin  and  hands ;  only  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  a  shining  full  moon  gleams  through  the 
dark  hair,  carefully  combed  over  the  vacancy,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bright  rosy  face  is  framed  by 
a  pair  of  imposing  side  wmskers.  You  would  take 
him  for  a  comfortable  Hamburg  ship-owner  or  cap¬ 
tain,  but  it  is  in  reality  Mayer  Karl,  Baron  von 
Rothschild,  at  the  very  least,  a  hundred  millions  in 
one  person,  the  corporeal  manifestation  of  the  capital 
of  Europe !  He  approaches  another  stout,  corpu¬ 
lent  gentleman  at  the  ministerial  table,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  Baron  von  der  Heydt.  The  two  finan¬ 
cial  potentates  shake  hands,  whether  with  genuine 
friendship  and  mutual  admiration,  or  wim  some 
mental  reservations  and  unpleasant  recollections, 
who  shall  say  ?  Rothschild  certainly  looks  all  ami¬ 
ability  and  benevolence.  They  separate,  and  the 
Baron  takes  his  seat  near  Gustav  Frey  tag,  poet  and 
author.  (“  Debit  and  Credit.”) 

But  even  Rothschild  sinks  into  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  the  man,  who  now  quietly  enters  the 
hall.  He  has  a  double  right  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  here,  for  he  has  been  elected  once,  as  deputy, 
and  a  second  time  as  Prendent  of  the  Ministry,  and 
Commissioner  to  the  Confederation,  “  Mr.  President 
of  the  Confederation,”  as  he  is  soon  after  called  by 
Herr  von  Vincke,  hiJf  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest. 
There  are  numberless  portraits  of  Count  Bismarck, 
and  the  most  of  them  resemble  each  other,  for  hb 
expressive  meaning  features  stamp  themselves  easily 
and  deeply  in  every  one’s  memory,  and  apparently 
are  not  difficult  to  seize  and  repeal  —  but  only  ap¬ 
parently.  Actually  these  features  are  so  animated 
and  changeable,  so  inscrutable  and  enigmatical,  that 
they  mock  the  skill  of  every  pencil,  and  even  the 
magic  art  of  the  sunbeam,  caught  up  and  fixed  by 
the  photograph.  'Whoever  sees  the  Count  in  per¬ 
son  must  mid  all  likenesses  unfaithful  and  deficient, 
and  quite  diflTerent  from  the  living  original.  'What 
picture,  too,  could  give  the  elastic  ease  and  uncon¬ 
straint  with  which  Count  Bismarck  now  views  his 
last  and  most  peculiar  work,  with  which  he  greets 
first  one  acijuaintance  and  then  another,  and  wan¬ 
ders  from  group  to  group,  interchanging  looks  and 
words  and  salutations  with  the  members  on  every 
side.  All  eyes  are  fiistened  curiously  and  inquir¬ 
ingly  upon  him,  for  all  know  or  suspect  his  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  he  bears  this  cross-fire  as  if  it  did  not 


concern  him,  or  were  the  most  harmless  thing  in  the 
world.  And  yet  inwardly  he  may  well  exult  and 
triumph,  for  he  is  mortal,  and  he  has  attained  that 
which  his  heart  coveted,  and  his  genius  willed.  A 
year  ago  his  opponents  and  enemies  were  as  the 
sand  on  the  sea-snore  in  number.  Now  he  has  dis¬ 
comfited  them  all.  A  yew  ago  he  bore  the  weight 
of  a  mountain  of  hate  and  calumny.  Since  then  ap¬ 
plause  and  admiration  have  raised  him  to  the  clouds. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  one  might  in  vain  seek  in  the 
somewhat  pale,  but  otherwise  hale-looking  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  man  for  any  sign  of  triumph,  in  his 
flashing  eyes  for  a  single  glance  of  pride,  or  in  the 
finely-cut  mouth  for  a  trace  of  scorn  or  derision. 
On  the  contrary,  he  demeans  himself  unconstrain- 
edly  and  innocently,  laughs  and  chats  with  this  one 
or  that ;  lets  fall  a  remark  here  and  a  jest  there, 
and  seems  to  pay  but  a  casual  attention  to  the 
speaking  and  proceedings  of  the  assembly.  But  now 
he  makes  a  sign  to  the  President.  “  Count  Bismarck 
has  the  floor !  ”  Silence  1  he  is  about  to  speak. 

The  gentlemanly,  fine  presence  of  Count  Bis¬ 
marck,  his  easy  carriage,  above  all  his  world-wide 
fame  as  diplomatist  and  statesman  would  lead  one 
to  expect  him  also  to  be  a  brilliant  speaker,  either 
one  who  would  deliver  with  elegant  fluency  and 
without  hesitation  or  labor,  a  thoroughly  digested, 
carefully  elaborated  speech,  or  even  still  more,  an 
orator  of  natural  eloquence,  whose  thoughts  and 
images  flow  forth  ftom  his  inmost  soul  as  he  speaks, 
conceits  and  rhetorical  figures,  born  of  the  moment, 
leap  firom  his  lips  inspired  with  life,  like  the  impro¬ 
visator  composing  his  poem  as  he  sings,  —  whose 
flashes  of  thought  and  pregnant  words  fly  straight 
to  their  mark,  thrilling  and  kindling  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  But  he  is  neither  of  the  two.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  has  jotted  down  a  few  notes  upon  a  little 
strip  of  paper,  at  which  he  looks  from  time  to  time, 
while  he  addresses  the  house,  slowly  twirling  his 
thumbs  as  he  speaks,  and  rocking  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  to  and  fro.  And  yet  even  with  this  aid  he 
pauses  and  hesitates  firequently,  even  stammers  and 
sometimes  contradicts  himself ;  he  seems  to  struggle 
with  his  ideas,  and  the  words  cling  obstinately  as  it 
were  to  his  lips.  He  makes  a  httle  stop  between 
every  two  or  three  words,  and  a  suppres^  sob  is 
audible.  His  delivery  is  without  gesture,  pathos,  or 
cadence,  no  particular  emphasis  being  laid  on  any 
one  woi^,  occasionally  the  final  syllable  or  word 
quite  falsely  accented.  Can  this  be  the  man  who 
looks  back  upon  a  parliamentary  career  of  twenty 
years,  —  who,  in  the  Diet  of  1^7,  as  delegate  m 
the  Saxon  nobility,  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and 
readiest  orators  of  the  extreme  right  of  that  house, 
—  in  1849  and  1850  as  member  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  of  the  Erfurt  “  Unions  Parliament,” 
by  his  sharp  and  biting  speeches,  transported  the 
liberal  majority  with  excitement  and  rage,  —  who, 
finally,  since  1862,  as  Minister-President  has  held 
his  ground  almost  alone  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
against  a  close  phalanx  of  men  of  progress  paying 
back  in  like  coin  their  outpourings  of  eloquence,  re¬ 
torting  upon  the  spot  and  with  lightning-like  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  their  ironical  and  sneering  attacks, 
taunting  and  often  wounding  them  to  the  quick  by 
wit^  impromptus,  and  cutting  sarcasms  ? 

iLes,  it  is  the  same  man,  and,  in  case  of  need,  as 
sharp  and  biting  as  in  former  days,  although  since 
his  great  victory  he  has  more  fully  indulj^d  the 
statesmanlike  gravity,  the  quiet  objectivity  and  pro- 
!  pitiatory  carriage,  which  comport  with  his  now  uni- 
I  versally  recognized  greatness. 
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As  his  speech  proceeds,  his  delivery  acquires  more  has  shown  in  himself  that  this  race  can  produce  not 
fluency  and  warmth,  and  we  begin  to  ^rceive  its  only  copies  but  originals  also,  can  bring  forth  not  only 
peculiar  charms,  that  firesh  and  original,  terse  and  dwarfs  but  also  truly  great  men.  He  is,  since  Herz- 
pithy,  bold  and  straightforward  manner  of  express-  berg,  the  p^atest  Prussian  statesman,  and  may  bold¬ 
ing  himself,  to  which  one  in  our  degenerate  time  is  ly  place  himself  by  the  side  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg. 
quite  unaccustomed,  and  which  his  opponents  have  Or  are  we  still  to  believe,  that  he  is  but  a  bold,  reck- 
cHindemned  as  “  paradoxical,”  “  frivolous,”  and  less  hazard  player,  —  or,  perhaps,  a  mere  imitator 
“  clownish  ”;  but  to  which  we  owe  a  long  list  of  sea-  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Cavour  ?  Neither  Cajsar- 
sonable  sayings,  such  as  the  following :  “  Catiline  ism  nor  revolution  suits  our  people,  and  Germany  can 
existences,”  “  People  who  have  mistaken  their  voca-  finish  the  task  of  perfecting  its  union  without  foreit»n 
tion,”  “  Blood  and  iron,”  “  Austria  must  move  her  intervention  or  assistance  !  To  accomplish  this  eiTd 
centre  of  gravity  to  Ofen  (Pesthe),”  “  One  must  Bismarck’s  wa^s  and  means  are  entirely  difterent| 
not  take  this  conflict  too  tragically,”  —  which  have  peculiar,  and  independent  A  fresh  innate  power 
become  current  as  proverbs,  while  the  course  of  overflows  in  this  man.  The  elasticity  of  his  spirit  is 
events  has  in  the  mean  time  revealed  their  truth  not  relaxed,  the  keenness  and  breadth  of  his  vision 
and  accuracy.  On  the  intixxluction  of  the  plan  for  have  not  been  dimmed  or  narTowe<l  upon  the  rack 
the  constitution  of  the  confederacy,  with  what  truth  of  state  business,  nor  in  the  dusty  record-offices, 
and  exactitude,  and  at  the  same  time  how  graphi-  of  that  bureaucracy,  the  lofty  ladder  of  which  with 
cally  and  lucidly  he  defines  the  national  character  so  many  rounds,  he  has  ascended  to  the  very  sum- 
of  the  Germans,  which  has  hitherto  hindered  their  init  in  one  unbroken  prosperous  advance, 
attainment  of  a  great  united  fatherland.  “  It  is,  as  Of  course  he  has  not  been  able  to  foresee  all  of 
it  seems  to  me,”  says  Count  Bismarck,  “  a  certain  his  splendid  successes,  still  less  to  calculate  them  to 
excess  of  the  feeling  of  manly  self-dependence,  the  yerj-  hour  and  minute,  and  aim  directly  at  their 
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the  want  of  that  accommodation  of  the  interests  of  stand  in  need  of  fortune’s  aid,  but  she  is  ever  on  the 
individuals  and  of  races,  to  the  good  of  the  common-  side  of  the  clear-sighted,  courageous  energetic  man. 
weal,  of  that  spirit  of  accommodation  which  has  Undoubtedly  he  has  acted  in  accordance  with  a  corn- 
placed  our  neighbor  states  in  a  position^  to  earlier  prehensive,  well-matured  plan.  It  is  impossible  that 
secure  for  themselves  the  very  benefits  which  have  Louis  Napoleon  could  have  said  of  him,  “  Ce  n’est 
been  the  results  of  our  executions.”  And  at  the  pas  un  homme  sdrieux.”  •  Otherwise  we  should  be 
conclusion  of  his  a<ldres3,  he  admonishes  the  house  obliged  to  doubt  the  well-known  penetration  of  the 
to  fulfil  its  task  as  speedily  and  as  completely  as  Emperor,  and  both  men  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
possible,  “  for  the  German  people,  gentlemen,  has  a  tunity  to  learn  to  know  and  value  each  other, 
right  to  expect  of  us,  that  we  shall  obviate  the  re-  But  Count  Bismarck  has  known  also  how  to  ac- 
currence  of  such  a  catastrophe  (a  German  War),  commodate  himself  to  time  and  circumstances,  to  go 
and  I  am  convinced  that  you,  together  with  the  con-  with  the  times,  and  always  to  take  opportunity  by 
federated  governments,  have  nothing  nearer  your  the  forelock.  He  has  never  been  a  party  man.  A 
hearts  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  just  expectations  man  of  transcendent  ability  never  succeeds  if  he 
of  the  German  people.”  By  this  noble  admonition,  confine  himself  to  a  party,  because  within  the  party 
simple  yet  worthy  of  the  speaker,  and  delivered  with  limits  he  cannot  fully  unfold  the  wings  of  his  genius, 
warmth  and  feeling,  he  electrified  the  whole  assem-  Like  all  independent  men  Count  Bismarck  has  long 
bly  with  a  power  etjual  to  that  of  the  greatest  ora-  stood  alone,  misunderstood  and  calumniated.  Even 
tor,  for  deafening  applause  resounded  from  all  the  at  this  day  he  has  in  all  parties  the  bitterest  opponents 
benches.  ^  and  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  Still  less  is  the  ino- 

The  Count  has  been  reproached  with  being  an  tive  of  all  his  undertakings  only  personal  ambition. 
“  Aristocrat  ”  (Junker).  He  can  well  afibrd  now  to  Ambition  is  certainly  the  necessary  spur  to  all  great 
submit  to  this  appellation,  for  he  has  shown  himself  deeds,  but  ambition  alone  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
a  full-blooded  aristocrat  in  the  best  sense  of  the  hero  strength  and  perseverance.  In  his  heart  he 
term ;  noble  in  mind  and  spirit,  courage  and  energy,  must  have  the  consciousness  and  conviction  that  he 
Tlie  wars  of  1864  and  1866  have  brought  the  name  is  the  chosen  instrument  of  a  grand  idea,  —  the  fa- 
of  “  Junker  ”  into  good  repute  again,  and  shown  vored  bearer  of  a  special  mission ;  in  his  soul  must 
that  our  nobility  is  not  yet  such  a  degenerate  race,  jrlow  the  pure  sacred  fire  of  inspiration,  and  such  a 
as  certain  people  would  have  us  believe.  The  sons  fire  truly  glows  in  the  breast  ot  the  Count,  an  ear- 
of  our  nobility  went  to  the  battle  as  to  the  dance,  nest  patriotism  such  as  probably  not  one  of  his  oppo- 
That  he  must  be  ready  to  hazard  his  life  ten  times  nents  and  detractors  can  boast  of,  though  they  seem 
over  if  nee<l  be,  for  king  and  country,  was  a  matter  to  think  that  they  have  monopolized  all  the  patriot- 
of  course  to  every  one  of  these  youngsters.  Ever  ism  in  the  country.  Count  Bismarck  has  restored 
before  the  common  soldier,  and  cheerfully  sharing  to  us  faith  in  Germany  and  in  our  people.  On  this 
with  him  hanlships,  privations,  and  dangers,  they  account,  he  has  become  the  most  popular  man  in 
fought  like  Rolands  and  Tancreds,  and  covered  the  Germany,  whether  he  so  intended  or  not,  and  thus 
field  of  battle  with  their  bodies  in  heaps,  and  in  it  was  that  in  this  assembly  universal  applause 
numbers  out  of  all  proportion.  That  the  young  no-  greeted  his  speech  and  his  appeal  to  their  patriotic 
bility  of  Prussia,  however,  have  not  only  valor  in  devotion. 


their  hearts  and  marrow  in  their  arms,  but  can  pro¬ 
duce  men  of  intellect  and  genius,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
moners,  Count  Bismarck  again  has  demonstrated  in 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  brilliant  manner. 
Indeed,  we  all  have  cause  to  be  most  sincerely 


AN  OLD  STORY  RE-TOLD. 
emmet’s  insurrection. 

In  1803,  the  year  after  the  discovery  of  Colonel 


thankful  to  this  man,  for  he  has  done  nothing  less  Despard’s  conspiracy  in  England,  Robert  Emmet, 
than  to  free  our  age  from  the  curse  of  Epigonisin,  he  the  son  of  a  Dublin  physician,  an  impulsive  young 
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enthusiast,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  volun¬ 
tary  exile  in  France,  returned  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  initiatii^  a  second  Insurrection.  Rob¬ 
ert’s  elder  brother,  Thomas,  a  barrister,  also  an  exile, 
and  also  eager  for  Irish  independence,  had  met  him 
at  Amsterdam,  and  filled  him  with  delusive  hopes. 

“  II'  I  get  ten  counties  to  rise,”  the  dreamer  said 
to  a  friend,  “  ought  I  to  go  on  ?  ” 

“  You  ought  if  you  get  five,  and  you  will  succeed,” 
was  the  answer. 

Emmet  was  a  handsome,  san^ine,  high-spirited, 
eloquent  young  man,  of  fine  talents,  great  energy, 
and  chivalroas  couri^e ;  but  led  away  b^  impetuous 
passions  to  a  belief  in  a  palpable  impossibility.  He 
bad  entered  the  Dublin  University  at  sixteen,  and 
had  even  then  been  notorious  for  his  wild  republi¬ 
canism.  Moore,  the  poet,  mentions  him  as  his  col¬ 
league  at  a  juvenile  debating-club,  and  even  then 
in  great  repute,  not  only  for  his  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence,  but  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  grave 
suavity  of  his  manner.  The  dangerous  subjects 
propounded  by  these  hot-headed  young  politicians 
were  such  as  “  whether  an  aristocracy  or  democracy 
is  more  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  literature  ”;  and  “  whether  a  soldier  was  bound 
on  all  occasions  to  obey  his  commanding-officer.” 
The  object  of  these  stripling  conspirators  was  to 
praise  the  French  republic,  and  to  denounce  Eng¬ 
land  by  innuendo  or  open  sedition.  The  students 
were  fired  by  recollections  of  Plutarch’s  heroes,  and 
Plato’s  Utopia;  there  were  often  real  wrongs  enact¬ 
ing  before  their  eyes ;  their  own  fathers  and  brothers 
had  been  slain  or  hung;  and  looking  across  the 
water,  they  could  see  French  sympathizers  stretch¬ 
ing  out  their  hands  with  promises  of  aid.  The 
conclusion  of  one  of  Emmet’s  boyish  speeches  shows 
how  much  of  the  William  Tell  there  was  even  then 
in  his  heart :  — 

“  AV’hen  a  people,  advancing  rapidly  in  knowledge 
and  jKTwer,”  said  the  debating-club  orator,  “  perceive 
at  last  how  far  their  government  is  lagging  behind 
them,  what  then,  I  ask,  is  to  bo  done  in  such  a  case  ? 
117/;/,  pidl  the  f/ooemment  up  to  the  people" 

Next  day  Emmet  was  struck  off  the  college  roll, 
and  the  plotting  publicans  and  farmers  were  glad  of 
a  gentleman  leader. 

From  a  portrait  of  Emmet  in  later  life,  we  can 
picture  him  in  ’98,  with  his  tall  ascetic  figure,  his 
long  Napoleonic  face,  and  his  thin,  soft  hair  brushed 
down  over  his  high  forehead.  In  1802,  care  and 
thought  had  bent  his  brows  into  a  too  habitual  frown, 
had  compresse<l  his  lips,  and  turned  down  the  outer 
angles  of  his  mouth  to  a  painful  and  malign  expres¬ 
sion  ;  but  still,  bend  the  brows  or  tighten  the  lips  as 
time  might,  the  face  was  always  the  face  of  a  man 
of  singular  courage,  and  of  acute  though  unbalanced 
genius. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  this  young  politician  in 
early  life  that  proved  his  secretive  power  and  reso¬ 
lution.  He  was  fond  of  studying  chemistry,  and 
one  night  late,  after  the  family  had  gone  to  bed,  he 
swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  mistake  for  some  acid,  cooling  powder.  He  imme¬ 
diately  discovered  his  mistake,  and  knew  that  death 
must  shortly  ensue  unless  he  instantly  swallowed  the 
only  antidote,  —  chalk.  Timid  men  would  instantly 
have  torn  at  the  bell,  roused  all  the  family,  and  sent 
for  a  stomach-pump.  Emmet  called  no  one,  made 
no  noise ;  but,  stealing  down  stairs  and  unlocking 
the  front  door,  went  into  the  stable,  scraped  some 
chalk  which  he  knew  to  be  there,  and  took  sufficient 
doses  of  it  to  neutralize  the  poison. 


In  1 798,  when  that  self-willed  and  reckless  but  still 
generous  and  single-hearted  young  officer.  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzgerald,  commenced  to  conspire  against  the 
English  government,  the  two  Emmets  conspired  with 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  Thomas,  the  barrister,  was 
seized  with  the  other  Leinster  delegates.  'That  seiz¬ 
ure  addled'the  whole  conspiracy  as  far  as  Dublin  was 
concerned.  Thomas  Emmet  said  before  the  Secret 
Committee .  of  Safety  that  he  was  sure  that  Lord 
Edward  would  have  ceased  to  arm  and  discipline 
the  people  the  moment  that  their  wrongs  were  re¬ 
dressed,  and  force  had  become  unnecessary.  He 
denied  that  the  conspirators  had  any  intention  of 
murdering  the  English  judges  and  noblemen,  they 
wished  only  to  have  them  held  as  hostages  for  the 
conduct  of  England.  At  that  same  committee, 
Thomas  Emmet  told  the  Lord  Chancellor  boldly  to 
his  face  that  the  ’98  insurrection  had  been  produced 
by  the  oppressive  free  quarters  granted  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  yeomanry,  the  burning  of  houses,  the  tor¬ 
tures,  and  the  military  executions  in  the  counties  of 
Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cruelties  of  Vinegar  Hill  and  Wexford  led 
to  retaliations  almost  as  cruel.  The  yeomanry, 
half  of  them  raw  lads,  flushed  with  newly  acquir^ 
power,  and  savage  because  their  families  had  either 
suffered  or  been  in  danger,  were  often  brutal  and 
ruthless  ;  innocent  persons  were  shot,  and  harmless 
persons  were  plundered.  Juries  were  too  eager  to 
condemn ;  judges  inclined  always  to  death.  The 
chance  had  come  to  bleed  the  rebels,  and  the  lancet 
was  keen  and  cut  deep. 

In  the  prisons,  well-bom  and  refined  men  like 
Thomas  Emmet  suffered  cruelly.  The  cells  were 
crowded  and  unhealthy,  the  jailers  insolent  and 
cruel.  There  was  no  discipline,  and  the  thieves’ 
orgie  was  interrupted  only  by  the  tolling  of  the 
death-bell.  In  such  a  den  the  brave  wife  of  this 
sincere  but  misguided  man  immured  herself  for 
twelve  months,  refusing  to  go  out  unless  dragged 
away  by  force  ;  only  once  stealing  out  at  night,  and 
in  disguise  (by  the  connivance  of  the  jailer’s  wife, 
whose  rough  nature  she  had  softened  by  her  tears), 
to  visit  a  sick  child,  for  whom  her  heart  was  almost 
breaking.  The  suffering  of  his  brother  and  his 
brother’s  wife  no  doubt  increased  Emmet’s  hatred 
to  the  existing  government  more  even  than  all  the 
sabrings  and  platoon  firing  in  Wicklow  and  Wex¬ 
ford.  The  Union  Bill  passed  in  1801,  after  Grat¬ 
tan’s  scornful  and  passionate  invectives ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  triumph  and  cold  arrogance  frenzied 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  drove  such  men  as  Em¬ 
met  to  believe  in  open  insurrection  as  their  only 
hope. 

Wolf  Tone  had  spoken  highly  of  the  talents  of 
the  Emmet  family.  He  described  Thomas  Emmet 
as  a  man  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind  and  a 
warm  heart,  one  who  would  adhere  to  his  principles 
through  all  sacrifices,  and  even  to  death.  Of  anoth¬ 
er  brother  Grattan  said  :  “  Temple  Emmet,  before 
he  came  to  the  bar,  knew  more  law  than  any  of  the 
judges  on  the  bench ;  and  he  would  have  answered 
better  both  in  law  and  divinity  than  any  judge  or 
bishop  of  the  land.”  The  heart  of  the  young  con¬ 
spirator,  fresh  from  exile,  burned  as  he  heard  with 
perfect  faith  all  the,  exaggerated  stories  of  the 
recent  Protestant  cruelties.  He  remembered  the 
promises  of  the  French  plotters ;  he  did  not  foresee 
that  Napoleon  was  too  selfish  and  too  busy  just  then 
to  do  much  for  Ireland ;  money  was  scarce,  mer¬ 
chants  were  timid,  the  peasantry  was  cowed  and 
scared ;  the  Presbyterians  were  incensed  by  the 
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cruelties  at  Wexford,  and  the  Catholics  distrustful 
of  the  north.  Ardent  an(V  impetuous.  Emmet  had 
returned,  eager  to  draw  the  sword,  about  the  same 
time,  and  probably  in  conjunction  with,  an  Irish 
officer  named  Russell,  who  bad  been  released  from 
Fort  George  after  the  troubles  of  ’98,  on  condition 
of  bis  transporting  himself  out  of  his  Majesty’s 
dominions,  and  who  had  now  returned  with  a  se¬ 
cret  French  commissioner  as  general-in-chief. 

This  Russell  was  a  religious  enthusiast,  a  wild  in¬ 
terpreter  of  prophecies.  Ho  was  to  head  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  Down  and  Antrim  contemporaneously 
with  a  landing  of  the  French  in  Scotland  and  with 
Emmet’s  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle. 

To  other  motives  for  ambition  Robert  Emmet 
now  (in  1803)  added  the  strongest  of  any.  He  fell 
in  love,  with  all  the  passion  of  his  vehement  nature ; 
he  had  won  the  heart  of  a  daughter  of  that  great 
forensic  orator,  Curran.  Mr.  Curran  was  irresolute 
in  the  cause  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  he  did  not 
share  in  the  dreams  of  the  handsome  young  enthusi¬ 
ast  The  prairie  was  ready  to  light,  but  the  fire 
had  still  to  be  put  The  lives  of  thousands  of  rash 
men  were  de|>endcnt  on  the  momentary  caprice  of 
this  fugitive,  who,  led  away  by  enthusiasm,  would 
have  seen  ten  thousand  men  fall  dead  by  his  side, 
nor  have  felt  a  moment’s  regret,  if  he  could  only 
have  planted  the  green  flag  and  the  “  Sunburst  ”  on 
the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  have  filled  its  cellars 
with  English  prisoners.  The  one  idea  hail  grown 
dominant,  and  he  had  now  braced  himself  to  make 
the  Curtius’  le^.  On  his  first  return  he  had  taken 
the  name  of  Hewitt,  and  hidden  himself  in  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Palmer,  at  Harold’s  Cross.  There 
he  corresponded  with  the  leading  conspirators,  and 
sketched  out  his  rough  plans.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  1803,  he  went  with  a  Mr.  Dowdall,  who  had 
been  fbrmerly  secretary  to  the  Whig  Club,  and  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  house  at  a  place  called  Butterfield  Lane, 
near  Rathfamham.  But  their  mysterious  and 
stealthy  movements  soon  exciting  suspicion,  and  the 
spot  not  being  central  enough,  they  soon  left;  there. 
About  the  end  of  April,  when  Ireland’s  meadows 
began  “  the  wearing  of  the  green  ”  more  luxuriantly 
ana  rebelliously  than  ever.  Emmet’s  friends  took  for 
their  young  leader  a  roomy  malt-house  in  Marshal’s 
Alley,  Thomas  Street,  which  had  been  long  unoc- 
cupieA  It  was  a  retired  place,  the  space  was 
ample,  above  all,  it  was  central  and  near  the  heart 
of  the  city,  at  which  the  first  desperate  blow  was 
to  be  struck.  There  he  lodged,  while  men  were 
forging  pike-heads,  moulding  cartridges,  running 
buUets,  stitching  green  and  scarlet-faced  uniforms, 
hemming  green  flags,  and  filling  rocket-cases,  —  tak¬ 
ing  only  a  few  hurried  hours  of  sleep  on  a  mattress, 
when,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  he  sank  back 
amid  the  clang  of  the  hammers  and  the  clatter  and 
exultation  of  twenty  hard-working  associates. 

In  one  depot  alone  this  indefatigable  conspirator 
had  accumulated  forty-five  pounds  of  cannon-pow¬ 
der,  eleven  boxes  of  fine  powder,  one  hundred 
bottles  quilted  with  musket-balls  and  bound  with 
canvas,  two  hundred  and  forty-six  ink-bottles  filled 
with  powder  and  encircled  with  buck-shot,  to  be 
used  as  hand-grenades,  sixtv-two  thousand  rounds 
of  ball-cartrid^,  three  bushels  of  musket-balls,  heaps 
of  tow  nuxed  with  tar  and  gunpowder  for  burning 
houses,  twenty  thousand  pikes,  bundles  of  sky¬ 
rockets  for  signals,  and  many  hollow  beams  filled 
with  combustibles.  The  arms  were  stored  in  vari¬ 
ous  depots  through  the  clt^  but  chiefly  in  Mass  Lane 
and  Marshal’s  Alley,  '^e  White  Bull  Inn,  in 


Thomas  Street,  was  a  haunt  of  the  conspirators,  and 
there  tailors  and  other  workmen  were  made  drunk, 
decoyed  to  the  depot,  and  forced  to  lend  their  aid. 
Spies  and  suspected  persons  found  lurking  near  the 
de{)ot3  were  lured  in  and  detained.  The  volcano 
would  soon  burst  out,  the  hidden  fires  were  already 
foaming  upwanls  towards  the  surface. 

When  already  the  police  agents  were  beginning 
to  have  glimpses  of  danger,  and  to  patrol  the  bridges 
and  quays  of  Dublin  armed,  an  accident  had  almost 
betrayed  Emmet’s  plans.  An  explosion  took  place 
at  one  of  the  depots  in  Patrick  Street  during  the 
manufacture  of  some  gunpowder.  Tiiose  who  know 
the  recklessness  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish,  especially 
under  excitement,  may  easily  guess  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  Some  of  the  workmen,  in  the  absence  of 
their  foreman,  would  smoke  over  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder,  or  some  of  the  rebel  smiths  would  hammer 
at  the  red-hot  pike-heads,  and  drive  the  sjiarks  to 
where  their  comrades  were  filling  rocket-cases.  The 
half-drunken  rebels  were  suddenly  astonished  by  a 
burst  of  flame  and  a  roar  of  momentary  thunder. 
One  man,  in  dashing  up  to  a  window  to  escape  suf¬ 
focation,  gashed  oi>en  an  artery  in  his  arm,  fell  back, 
and  bled  to  death.  A  companion  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  police,  who  instantly  rushed  in.  Luck¬ 
ily,  however,  for  Emmet,  Major  Sirr  and  the  Dublin 
police,  over-secure,  were  pacified  by  lies  and  mis¬ 
representations,  and  the  government  took  no  alarm. 
The  levees  at  the  Castle  went  on  as  usual,  though 
there  were  still  rumors  of  a  “  rising  ”  that  made  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  order  the  patrols  of  certain  stations 
to  be  doubled. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert  Emmet  was  racked 
with  fears  and  anxieties  and  with  sorrow  for  the  re¬ 
cent  loss  of  life  (strange  contradiction  in  a  man  who 
was  about  to  send  thousands  to  death).  He  dreaded 
detection  just  as  the  great  enterprise  was  about  to 
bear  fruit.  He  moved  now  for  the  third  time,  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  de{K>t  at  Mass  Lane.  There,  with  feverish 
restlessness,  be  spent  all  day,  urging  on  the  black¬ 
smiths  and  bullet-makers,  and  at  night  slept  for 
^n  hour  at  a  time,  when  exhausted,  between  the 
forge  and  the  rocket-maker’s  table. 

There  were  not  yet  more  than  eightjr  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  conspirators  actively  engaged  with  Emmet, 
Dowdall,  and  Quigley,  but  these  men  firmly  believed 
all  Dublin  —  nay,  all  Ireland  —  would  rise  when 
once  they  emerged  from  the  depot,  and  their  young 
Hannibal  had  shouted  in  the  streets  the  first  “  Erin 

fo  bragh  1  ”  There  was  too  much  of  Hamlet  about 
Immet  for  such  an  enterprise  as  this ;  he  had  not 
the  experience  of  men,  or  the  power  of  command, 
requisite  to  conduct  such  a  revolt.  He  was  too  san¬ 
guine,  too  credulous,  too  mild  and  tender-hearted, 
too  trustful,  too  easily  deceived  by  promises  and 
pretenses.  He  did  not  know  how  the  nation  had 
suflbred  in  ’98,  and  how  humbled  it  was  since  the 
defeats  of  that  year.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
Csesar-like  beings  who  overrule  other  men’s  wills, 
and  magnetize  all  with  whom  they  come  into  con¬ 
tact.  &)mc  of  his  associates,  fearing  discovery,  pro¬ 
posed  at  once  flying  to  arms  ;  others  thought  action 
still  premature.  Seven  days  were  spent  in  these 
debates ;  at  last  it  was  agreed  to  surprise  the  arse¬ 
nals  near  the  city,  and  take  the  Castle  by  a  coup  de 
main.  As  in  ’98,  the  mail-coaches  were  also  to  be 
stopped  on  the  same  day,  as  a  signal  for  the  country 
to  rise. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  this  man,  to-day  a  fugitive 
skulking  from  Major  Sirr  and  his  armed  agents,  to¬ 
morrow,  as  he  thought  to  be,  the  patriot  chief  who 
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was  to  restore  liberty  to  Ireland  1  To-morrow  the 
lover-of  Sarah  Curran  would  clasp  his  beloved  to 
his  breast,  and  be  greeted  by  her  father  as  a  con¬ 
queror  and  a  victor.  To-morrow  England,  France, 
Europe,  the  world,  would  know  his  name, — the  good 
and  tree  to  bless,  the  weak  and  wicked  to  curse  and 
execrate  it  In  such  a  fever  of  condicting  passions, 
Emmet  drew  up  an  impetuous  manifesto  from  “The 
Provisional  Government  to  the  People  of  Ireland.” 
It  concluded  thus :  — 

“  Countrymen  of  ail  descriptions  !  let  us  act  with 
union  and  concert ;  all  sects  —  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Presbyterian  —  are  ecjually  and  indiscriminately  em¬ 
braced  in  the  benevolence  of  our  object ;  repress, 
prevent,  and  discourage  excesses,  piUage,  and  in¬ 
toxication  ;  let  each  man  do  his  duty,  ancl  remember 
that,  during  public  agitation,  inaction  becomes  a 
crime :  be  no  other  competition  known  than  that  of 
doing  good  ;  remember  against  whom  you  fight,  — 
your  oppressors  for  six  hundred  years ;  remember 
their  massacres,  their  tortures ;  remember  your  mur¬ 
dered  friends,  your  burned  houses,  your  violated 
females ;  keep  in  mind  your  country,  to  whom  we 
are  now  giving  her  high  rank  among  nations ;  and 
in  the  honest  terror  of  feeling,  let  us  all  exclaim, 
that  as,  in  the  hour  of  her  trial,  we  serve  this  coun¬ 
try,' so  may  God  serve  us  in  that  which  will  be  last 
of  all !  ” 

Towards  dusk  on  the  23d  of  July  Emmet  pre¬ 
pared  for  action.  He  put  on  a  general’s  uniform, 
green,  laced  with  gold  on  the  sleeves  and  skirts,  and 
with  gold  epaulettes,  white  waistcoat  and  panta¬ 
loons,  new  boots,  a  cocked-hat  with  a  white  feather, 
a  sash,  a  sword,  and  a  case  of  pistols.  About  fifty 
men  had  assembled  outside  the  depot ;  to  these  men 
Emmet  distributed  pikes  and  ammunition.  In  a 
moment,  as  if  by  enchantment,  all  the  streets  and  al¬ 
ley's  leading  to  Mass  Lane  and  Thomas  Street  swarm 
with  rulfians  clamoring  for  arms,  filling  cartouche- 
boxes,  pouches,  bags,  and  pockets,  loading  muskets, 
shaking  links  and  torches,  and  waving  swords  and 
green  flags.  Already  the  narrow  street  near  the 
rebel  dejiot  is  one  close-wedged  bristling  mass  of 
pikes,  and  into  the  dusky  summer  night  air  sprang 
every  now  and  then  signal-rockets,  that  burst  into 
showers  of  starry  fire.  The  men  are  flushed  with 
whiskey,  and  make  the  dingy  houses  ring  with  their 
shouts  and  shrieks  of  delight  as  Emmet,  dark  and 
determined-looking,  like  the  young  Napoleon  at  the 
Bridge  of  I^odi,  slashes  the  air  with  his  sword  and 
waves  his  white-plumed  hat.  In  Dirty  Lane,  the 
insurgents,  already  numbering  five  hundred  or  more, 
fired  otF  their  blunderbusses  and  pistols,  heedless 
of  alarming  the  garrison  they  were  intent  on  sur¬ 
prising. 

One  of  Emmet’s  own  coadjutors  describes  this 
moment  very  vividly :  — 

“  About  si.x  o’clock.  Emmet,  Malachy,  one  or 
two  others,  and  myself,  put  on  our  green  uniform, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  selected  our  arms.  'The 
insurgents,  who  had  all  day  been  well  plied  with 
whiskey,  began  to  prepare  for  commencing  an  attack 
upon  the  Castle ;  and  when  all  was  ready.  Emmet 
made  an  animated  address  to  the  conspirators.  At 
eight  o’clock  precisely  we  sallied  out  of  the  depot, 
and  when  we  arrived  in  'Thomas  Street  the  in¬ 
surgents  gave  three  deafening  cheers. 

“  'The  consternation  excited  by  our  presence  de¬ 
fies  description.  Every  avenue  emptied  its  curious 
hundreds,  and  almost  every  window  exhibited  half 
a  dozen  inquisitive  heads,  while  peaceable  shop¬ 
keepers  ran  to  their  doors,  and  beheld  with  amaze¬ 


ment  a  lawless  band  of  armed  insurgents,  in  the 
midst  of  a  peaceable  city,  an  hour  at  least  before 
dark.  'The  scene  at  first  might  have  appeared 
amusing  to  a  careless  spectator,  from  the  singular 
and  dubious  character  which  the  riot  wore;  but 
when  the  rocket  ascended  and  burst  over  the  heads 
of  the  people,  the  aspect  of  things  underwent  an 
immediate  and  wonderful  change.  The  impulse  of 
the  moment  was  self-preservation ;  and  those  who, 
a  few  minutes  before,  seemed  to  look  on  with  va¬ 
cant  wonder,  now  assumed  a  face  of  horrt)r,  and 
fled  with  precipitation.  The  wish  to  escape  was 
simultaneous;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  retreated  from  before  us  imp^ed  their  flight, 
as  they  crowded  upon  one  another  in  the  entrance 
of  alleys,  court-ways,  and  lanes,  while  the  screams 
of  women  and  chddren  were  frightful  and  heart¬ 
rending. 

“  ‘  To  the  Castle !  ’  cried  our  enthusiastic  leader, 
drawing  his  sword,  and  his  followers  appeared  to 
obey ;  but  when  we  reached  the  market-house,  our 
adherents  had  wonderfully  diminished,  there  not 
being  more  than  twenty  insurgents  with  us. 

“  ‘  Fire  the  rocket !  ’  cried  Malachy. 

“  ‘  Hold  awhile,’  said  Emmet,  snatching  the  match 
from  the  man’s  hand  who  was  about  applying  it. 
‘  Let  no  lives  be  unnecessarily  lost  Run  back  and 
see  what  detains  the  men.’ 


“  Malachy  obeyed ;  and  we  remained  near  the 
market-house,  waiting  their  arrival,  until  the  soldiers 
approached.” 

The  night  was  dark ;  the  excitement  along  the 

S's,  in  the  swarming  “  Liberty,”  and  below  the 
le,  was  tremendous.  There  is  no  excitement  so 


wild  as  Irish  excitement.  Bands  of  pikemen  were 
marching  to  various  points  of  the  city,  and  others 
were  rushing,  open-mouthed,  to  the  depots  for  arms 
and  powder.  Already  drums  were  beating  at  the 
Castle  and  the  various  barrack-yards,  and  patches  of 
scarlet  were  moving  towards  the  spot  where  rockets 
were  sprung  and  guns  discharged. 

That  night  Lord  Kilwarden,  chief  justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  an  amiable  and  just  old  lawyer,  who 
had  never  lent  himself  to  such  ruthless  severities  as 


Lord  Norbury  and  other  partisans,  had  smilingly 
dressed  at  his  country-house,  and,  trim,  powderea, 
and  in  full  evening  dress,  handed  his  daughter.  Miss 
Wolfe,  into  his  carriage,  and  with  his  nephew,  a 
clei^yman,  driven  cheerful  and  chatty  to  a  party  at 
the  Castle.  All  the  stories  of  this  good  and  worthy 
man  redound  to  his  credit.  In  1795,  when  he  was 
attorney-general,  a  number  of  striplings  and  boys 
were  indicted  for  high  treason.  The  poor  lads  ap¬ 
peared  in  court  wearing  those  open  collars  and  frill^ 
tuckers  made  familiar  to  us  by  Gainsborough’s  pic¬ 
tures.  As  Kilwarden  entered  the  court,  the  Jefiireys 
of  that  day  called  out  brutally,  — 

“  Well,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  suppose  you  are  ready  to 
go  on  with  the  trials  of  these  tuckered  traitors  ?  ” 
Generously  indignant  and  disgusted  at  hearing 
such  language  from  the  representative  of  divine  jus¬ 
tice,  Kilwarden  replied,  — 

“  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  ready.” 

'Then,  stooping  down  to  the  prisoners’  counsel,  he 
whispered,  — 

“  If  I  have  any  power  to  save  the  lives  of  these 
boys,  whose  extreme  youth  I  did  not  before  know, 
that  man  shall  never  have  the  gratification  of  passing 
sentence  upon  a  single  one  of  these  tuckered  trai¬ 
tors.” 

'The  large-hearted  man  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  procured  pardons  for  all  the  prisoners  on  condi- 
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tion  of  their  voluntarily  expatriating  themselves. 
One  lad  alone  obstinately  refused  to  accept  pardon 
on  such  a  condition,  and  vras  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed. 

The  relatives  of  that  unhappy  boy  persisted  in 
considering  their  kinsman  as  an  especial  selected 
victim,  and  swore  vengeance  against  the  good  old 
judge.  On  this  unfortunate  summer  night  the  car¬ 
riage  got  embedded  in  the  mob ;  the  pikemen  soon 
closed  round  it ;  pistols  and  blunderbusses  were  held 
to  the  head  of  the  powdered  coachman,  sunk  deeper 
than  usual  into  his  seat  with  fear,  and  at  the  heads 
of  the  footmen  clustering  behind.  There  was  a  mur¬ 
derous  cry,  and  a  pikeinan  named  Shannon  tore 
open  the  door  of  the  carriage.  It  was  Shannon,  a 
relation  of  the  boy  who  would  be  hanged. 

“  It  is  I,  Kilwarden,  chief  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench !  ”  the  old  nobleman  blandly  cries,  as  he  tried 
to  calm  the  fears  of  his  frightened  daughter. 

“  Then  you  ’re  the  man  I  want,”  roars  Shannon, 
and  digs  his  pike  into  the  old  lord’s  chest.  Before 
it  is  withdrawn,  half  a  dozen  other  weapons  meet 
in  the  old  man’s  body,  and  he  is  trampled  underfoot. 
His  daughter,  alone  and  unattended,  breaks  through 
the  pitying  crowd,  and  is  the  first  to  enter  the  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  sobbingly  relate  the  horrors  of  that  cruel 
night.  Kilwarden’s  nephew  was  pursued  and  piked. 

Many  other  murders,  equally  useless,  equally  un¬ 
just,  are  perpetrated  that  night.  The  savage,  half- 
drunken  pikemen,  without  commander,  —  for  Emmet 
had  no  power  over  them,  and  they  were  now  split 
up  into  parties  by  the  soldiers, — murdered  every  sus¬ 
picious  and  obnoxious  person  they  met  A  police 
officer,  and  John  Hanlan,  the  Tower-keeper,  were 
two  of  the  victims.  Colonel  Brown,  a  man  respected 
by  all  Dublin,  was  also  brutally  assassinated,  as, 
misled  by  the  darkness,  he  was  trying  to  join  his 
regiment  Ignorant  of  the  precise  movement  of 
the  rebels,  he  got  entangled  in  their  chief  masses, 
was  struck  down  by  a  shot  from  a  blunderbuss,  and 
instantly  chopped  to  pieces.  Ail  enemies  and  neu¬ 
trals,  of  whatever  rank,  who  were  not  murdered, 
had  pikes  thrust  in  their  hands,  and  were  compelled 
to  follow  the  cruel  madmen  to  face  the  English 
soldiers. 

Emmet,  an  hour  ago  confident  of  success,  now 
felt  his  utter  powerlessness  to  tame  the  horrible 
Frankenstein  which  he  had  invoked.  His  men  were 
scattered;  an  attack  on  the  Castle  was  impossible. 
The  people  could  not  ‘be  rallied  to  it  They  were 
only  mtent  on  murder  in  the  streets,  and  were  beset 
by  police  and  soldiers  wherever  they  collected.  A 
few  brave  fellows,  stanch  as  bulldogs,  had  flown  at 
them,  and  were  holding  grimly  on  till  the  huntsmen 
could  arrive.  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  a  police  magis¬ 
trate,  with  only  eleven  constables,  had  the  courage 
to  push  on  to  Thomas  Street,  where  three  hundred 
pikemen  instantly  .surrounded  his  small  detachment. 
Undismayed,  Mr  Wilson  called  to  the  rabble  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  or  ho  would  fire.  The  rebels 
wavered  and  muttered  together;  but  one  villain, 
savage  at  the  threat,  advanced,  and  stabbed  the 
magistrate  with  a  pike.  Mr.  Wilson  instantly  shot 
him  dead,  and  his  men  fired  a  volley.  The  undisci¬ 
plined  Celts  are  always  the  same,  —  furious  in  the 
onset,  without  fear  and  without  thought ;  in  the  re¬ 
treat,  impatient,  fickle,  and  headlong.  The  rebels 
fell  back  confused  over  their  dead,  and  opened  right 
and  left  to  let  their  men  with  fire-arms  advance  to 
the  attack.  Mr.  Wilson  then  thought  it  time  to 
retreat  slowly  towards  the  Coombe. 

Lieutenant  Brady  was  soon  after  equally  ventur¬ 


ous  with  forty  men  of  his  regiment,  the  2l8t  Fusiliers. 
He  subdivided  his  small  force,  and  placed  them  in 
positions  useful  for  keeping  up  a  cross-fire.  The 
soldiers  were  tormented  by  bottles  and  stones  from 
every  window,  and  by  random  sharp-shooters  from 
the  alleys,  yarfs,  and  entries,  but  they  kept  up  a 
rolling  and  incessant  fire  till  the  pikemen  at  last 
broke,  shouted,  and  fled.  Lieutenant  Coltman,  of 
the  9th  Foot,  with  only  four  soldiers  and  twenty-four 
yeomanry  from  the  barrack  division,  in  colored 
clothes,  also  helped  to  clear  the  streets,  and  appre¬ 
hend  armed  men,  or  rebels  seen  firing.  And  now 
horses  could  be  heard,  sabres  came  waving  down  the 
street,  bayonets  moved  fast  and  close,  drums  beat 
louder,  and  then  the  rebels  were  charged  fiercely, 
and  shot  down  wherever  they  resisted.  Then  they 
fled  to  the  suburbs  and  to  the  mountains.  Before 
twelve  the  insurrection  was  quelled. 

Poor  Emmet!  so  passed  his  dream  aw.ay.  The 
great  bright  bubble  of  his  life’s  hope  had  melted 
into  drops  of  human  bldbd.  He  and  about  fourteen 
other  armed  men  fled  to  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
and  skulked  about  from  farm-house  to  farm-house, 
from  glen  to  crag,  from  valley  to  village.  As  the 
pursuit  grew  hotter,  and  the  troops  began  to  come 
winding  round  the  Scalp,  and  scattering  along 
the  blue  rocky  mountain  roads,  the  fugitives  sepa¬ 
rated,  each  to  look  after  himself.  Emmet  could,  it 
was  said,  have  escaped  in  a  friendly  fishing-boat  to 
France,  but  a  wild  impulse  of  love  and  reckless 
despair  seized  him.  He  turned  back  from  the  sea 
and  set  his  fiu;e  towards  Dublin,  once  more  to  clasp 
Sarah  Curran  in  his  arms,  and  bid  her  farewell  for¬ 
ever.  He  regained  the  disturbed  city  safely,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  again  in  his  old  place  of  refuge 
at  Harold’s  Cross,  in  the  house  of  a  clerk  named 
Palmer.  He  was  known  there  as  Mr.  Hewitt.  He 
had  planned  a  mode  of  escape,  if  any  attempt  at 
arrest  should  be  made,  by  escaping  from  a  parlor 
window  into  an  outhouse,  and  from  thence  getting 
into  the  fields.  But  an  indefatigable  pursuer  was 
soon  on  Emmet’s  track.  On  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  August,  Major  SiiT  rode  up  to  the  house, 
accompanied  by  a  man  on  foot.  Mrs.  Palmer’s 
daughter  opened  the  door.  Sirr  instantly  darted 
into  the  back  parlor.  There  sat  a  tall  young  man 
in  a  brown  coat,  white  waistcoat,  white  pantaloons, 
and  Hessian  boots,  at  dinner  with  his  landlady. 
Sirr  instantly  gave  him  into  the  custody  of  his  man, 
and  took  the  landlady  In  the  next  room  to  ask  the 
stranger’s  name,  as  it  was  not  in  the  list  of  inhab¬ 
itants  wafered  on  the  door  of  the  house  according 
to  law.  While  Sirr  was  absent.  Emmet  tried  to 
escape,  and  the  officer  struck  him  down  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  pistol.  Sirr  then  went  to  the  canal 
bridge  for  a  guard,  placed  sentries  round  the  house, 
while  he  searched  it,  and  planted  a  sentry  over  the 
prisoner.  Emmet  again  escaping  while  Sirr  was 
taking  down  the  landlady’s  evidence,  Sirr  ran  after 
him,  and  shouted  to  the  sentinel  to  fire.  The  mus¬ 
ket  did  not  go  off.  Sirr  then  overtook  the  prisoner, 
who  surrendered  quietly,  and  on  being  apologized 
to  for  his  rough  treatment,  said,  “  All  is  fair  in  war.” 
At  the  Castle,  Emmet  at  once  acknowledged  bis 
name. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  Emmet  was  tried,  and 
pleaded  not  guilty,  but  made  no  defence.  Curran 
had  sternly  retiised  to  defend  his  daughter’s  unhap¬ 
py  lover. 

Mr.  Plunket,  who  prosecuted  for  the  Crown,  said, 
in  the  opening  of  his  speech,  — 

“  God  and  nature  have  made  England  and  Ire- 
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the  destruction  of  that  perfidious  gOTemment  which 
upholds  its  domination  by  blasphemy  of  the  Most 
High  ;  which  displays  its  power  over  man  as  over 
the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  which  sets  man  upon  his 
brother,  and  Ufls  his  hand,  in  the  name  of  God, 
against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  who  believes  or  doubts 
a  little  more  than  the  government  standard,  —  a 
government  steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the 
orphans  and  the  tears  of  the  widows  which  it  has 
made.” 

[Here  Lord  Norbury  interrupted  Mr.  Emmet, 
observing,  that  mean  and  wicked  enthusiasts,  who 
felt  as  he  did,  were  not  equal  to  the  accompbshment 
of  their  wild  designs.] 

He  then  avowed  his  belief  that  there  was  still 
union  and  strength  enough  left  in  Ireland  to  one 
day  accomplish  her  emancipation.  He  sternly  re¬ 
buked  Lord  Norbury  for  his  cruel  and  unjust  eiforts 
to  silence  him,  and  repudiated  his  calumnies.  He 
deni^  that  he  had  sought  aid  from  the  French 
except  as  from  auxiliaries  and  allies,  not  sls  from 
invaders  or  enemies. 

“  I  have  been  charged,”  he  said,  “  with  that  im¬ 
portance  in  the  efforts  to  emancipate  my  country¬ 
men  as  to  be  considered  the  keystone  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Irishmen,  or,  as  your  lordship  expressed 
it,  ‘  the  life  and  blood  of  the  conspiracy.’  You  do 
me  honor  overmuch,  —  you  have  given  to  the  sub¬ 
altern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior.  There  arc  men 
engaged  in  this  conspiracy  who  are  not  only  superior 
to  me,  but  even  to  your  own  computation  of  yourself, 
my  lord ;  before  the  splendor  of  whose  genius  and 
virtues  I  should  bow  with  respectful  deference,  and 
who  would  think  themselves  disgraced  to  be  called 
our  friend,  and  who  would  not  disgrace  themselves 
y  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand. 

[Ageun  the  judge  interrupted  him.] 

**  What,  my  lord !  shall  you  tell  me  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  that  scafibld  which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you 
are  the  only  intermediary  executioner,  has  erected 
for  my  murder,  that  I  am  accountable  for  all  the 
blood  that  .has  and  will  be  shed  in  this  struggle  of 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor ;  shall  you  tell 
me  this,  and  sh^  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as  not  to  re¬ 
pel  it? 

“I  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  Omnipotent 
Judge,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life ; 
and  am  I  to  be  appalled  and  falsified  by  a  mere 
remnant  of  morality  r  By  you,  too,  who,  if  it  were 
possible  to  collect  all  the  innocent  blood  that  you 
have  shed  in  your  unhallowed  ministry  in  one  great 
reservoir,  your  lordship  might  swim  in  it. 

[Here  the  ju^e  interfered.] 

“  If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate 
in  the  concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  are  dear  to 
them  in  this  transitory  life,  —  O  ever  dear  and 
venerable  shade  of  my  departed  father,  look  down 
with  scrutili^  upon  the  conduct  of  your  suffering 
son,  and  see  if  1  have  even  for  a  moment  deviated 
from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriotism 
which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthfbl 
mind,  and  for  which  I  am  now  about  to  offer  up  my 
life. 

“  My  lords,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice,  — 
the  blood  which  you  seek  is  not  congealed  by  the 
artificial  terrors  tt«t  surround  your  victim,  it  circu¬ 
lates  warmly  and  unruffled  through  the  channels 
which  God  created  for  nobler  purposes,  but  which 
you  are  bent  to  destroy,  for  purposes  so  grievous 
that  they  cry  to  heaven.  Be  ye  patient  I  I  have 
but  a  few  more  words  to  say.  I  am  going  to  my 
cold  itbd  silent  grave,  —  my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  ex¬ 


tinguished,  —  my  race  is  run,  —  the  grave  opens  to 
receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom !  I  have  but 
one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world, 
it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence  !  Let  no  man  write 
my  epitaph  ;  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives 
dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudices  or 
ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  repose 
in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  unin¬ 
scribed,  until  other  times  and  otlier  men  can  do 
justice  to  my  character.  When  my  country  takes 
her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I  have 
done ! ” 

The  judge  was  remorseless  and  the  government 
was  stem.  Emmet  suffered  the  penalty  for  high 
treason  in  Thomas  Street,  the  very  day  after  the 
trial.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  calm  resigna¬ 
tion  and  an  unswerving  courage.  He  avowed  him¬ 
self  a  sceptic.  To  Dr.  Dobbin,  who  importuned 
him  as  they  rode  together  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  said,  — 

“  Sir,  I  appreciate  your  motives,  and  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  but  you  merely  disturb  the  last 
moments  of  a  dying  man  unnecessarily.  I  am  an 
infidel  fk>m  conviction,  and  no  reasoning  can  shake 
my  unbelief.” 

Curran,  when  he  defended  Owen  Kirwan,  the 
tailor  of  Plunket  Street,  derided  the  rebellion  of 
Emmet  as  a  mere  riot,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  first  hundred  pikemen  had  made  a  rush 
at  the  Castle  they  might  have  seized  that  stronghold, 
and  drawn  on  themselves  a  later  but  an  equally 
certain  destruction,  after  much  bloodshed  and  mur¬ 
der.  The  Fenians  now  talk  of  Emmet  as  “  rash 
and  soft,”  but  Englishmen  can  only  pity  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  genius,  whose  dirge  Moore  sung 
with  such  pathos,  — 

“  She  is  tu  from  the  Und  where  her  young  hero  sleeps,” 

and  lament  that  such  a  gallant  spirit  should  have 
squandered  itself  on  such  mischievous  chimeras. 


COMIC  ACTORS. 

pTranslated  for  Evert  Srtcrdat  from  Lt  Soleil.] 

The  other  night  a  painful  incident  interrupted 
the  performance  of  “  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Ge- 
rolsteln  ”  at  the  Varietes  Theatre.  In  the  midst  of 
a  galop,  Grenier,  the  actor,  fell  and  screamed  in 
a  lamentable  voice,  “I  have  broken  mv  leg.” 
The  audience  roared  with  laughter.  His  fellow  ac¬ 
tors  themselves  said,  “  Just  like  Grenier,  —  always 
full  of  fun  !  Now  we  're  going  to  laugh  !  ”  Never¬ 
theless,  it  became  necessary  to  lower  the  curtain, 
and  Grenier,  still  attired  In  his  grotesque  costume  of 
Prince  Paul,  was  carried  home  on  a  litter. 

The  public  refuse  to  believe  that  those  droll  fel¬ 
lows,  whose  trade  is  to  make  men  laugh,  can  be 
subject  to  the  common  infirmities  and  woes  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the 
actor  Dominique,  who  amused  the  Paris  of  the 
17th  century.  One  day  a  sombre  and  wretched 
man  called  on  the  popular  physician  of  the  day. 
Tlie  Doctor  asked  him,  “  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  know  not  I  am  oppressed  by  the  heaviest 
spirits.  The  most  sombre  thoughts  constantly  cloud 
my  mind,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  my  life 
—  so  wretched  am  I  —  in  which  I  am  not  tempted 
to  commit  suicide.” 

“  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  go  and  see  Dominique  play.” 
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“  Doctor,  I  am  Dominique.” 

The  physician  could  believe  neither  his  eyes  nor 
bis  ears  !  How  was  it  possible  so  funny  a  fellow 
could  be  so  gloomy  ! 

By  a  law,  contrary  to  that  which  the  vulgar  be¬ 
lieve  prevails,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  comic  ac¬ 
tors  are  commonly  melancholic  men.  Observations 
made  on  comic  actors  of  our  day  confirm  in  general 
this  theory. 

The  illustrious  Potier  was  not  exactly  melanchol¬ 
ic,  we  are  told  by  those  who  knew  him,  but  he  was 
always  uneasy.  Note  the  word,  it  has  a  deep  mean¬ 
ing.  It  was  this  uneaainens  which  destroyed  Bouffd’s 
career.  One  day  he  began  to  doubt  his  action  on 
the  public.  Now,  if  you  ever  saw  your  audience 
cold  and  grave  while  telling  them  a  funny  story, 
you  may  understand  how  disheartened  a  comic  ac¬ 
tor  is  in  the  presence  of  a  public  which  is  unmoved 
by  his  pleasantries.  Then  there  is  an  end  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  stage  numbers  another  sad  comic  actor. 
Tiercelin,  the  moilern  Taconnet,  had  his  profession 
in  horror.  After  he  retired  from  the  stage  no  con¬ 
sideration  could  induce  him  to  walk  by  the  Theatre 
des  Varietes.  Brunet,  whom  we  knew  very  well, 
was  a  very  grave  fellow.  He  produced  a  great  deal 
of  laughter,  without  ever  thinking  of  lauj^iing  him¬ 
self  at  his  drollery.  He  played  Schaabaham  with 
as  much  gravity  as  Talma  ever  played  his  most  trag¬ 
ical  parts.  Brunet  rt'spected  the  text  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Varietes  Theatre  as  scrupulously  as  if 
it  had  been  the  text  of  Racine  or  Corneille.  An 
interpolation  of  his  own  fun  would  have  seemed 
profanation  to  him.  Brunet’s  life  was  ended  by  a 
great  many  domestic  sorrows ;  his  family  caused  him 
much  grief;  but  the  theatre  was  always  foremost 
in  his  thoughts.  He  did  really  consider  his  pro¬ 
fession  a  sort  of  priesthood.  His  candor,  which 
was  proverbial,  constantly  betrayed  the  tension  of 
his  mind.  One  day  in  the  green-room  of  the  Varie¬ 
tes,  in  the  height  of  the  most  violent  emotions  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  the  persons  present  talked 
about  politics,  war,  an  European  coalition,  riots  and 
the  like  themes,  and  somebody  said,  “  King  Louis 
Philippe  must  feel  extremely  embarrassed.” 

Brunet  exclaimed,  “  How  would  he  feel  had  he 
three  parts  to  play  every  evening  ?  ’  ” 

Monrose,  the  best  Figaro  and  the  most  illustrious 
Mascarille,  who  ever  appeared  at  the  French  come- 
dj',  was  a  man  of  very  agitated  temperament.  He 
died  insane.  Arnal  Fas  been  an  o<ld  fish  all  his 
life.  His  comrades  and  m.anagers  have  always  said 
“  ho  was  a  hard  fellow  to  get  along  with.”  He 
seems  wounded  by  the  prejudice  which  sticks  to  his 
profession,  and  flies  society  when  he  is  welcomed 
only  to  raise  laughter.  Odry,  whom  I  likewise 
knew  very  well,  expressed  in  his  way  this  Philistine 
stupidity,  which  supposes  a  comic  actor  can  never 
assume  a  grave  attitude  in  company.  Odry  said  to 
me  in  the  country-house  to  which  he  had  retired, 
“  I  go  nowhere  because  everybody  thinks  1  can  say 
nothing  without  provoking  peals  of  laughter.  A 
short  time  since  I  determined  to  go  to  the  funeral  of 
an  old  friend  of  forty  years’  standing.  When  I  en¬ 
tered  the  church  I  went  to  my  friend’s  son-in-law  and 
asked,  “  What  was  the  matter  with  our  poor  friend  ?  ” 
Tlie  son-in-law  recognized  me,  took  his  handker¬ 
chief,  clapped  it  on  his  mouth  to  repress  the  peals 
of  an  indecent  gayety,  and  I  heard  him  say  to  his 
neighbor,  “  ’T  is  that  infernal  Odrj',  —  what  a  d — 1 
of  a  joker !  ” 

Alcide  Tonsez  was  likewise  a  melancholic  fellow. 
Sainville,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  a 


martyr  to  the  gout  and  riieumatism.  “  That  joyous 
comic  actor,”  as  the  newspapers  called  him,  was 
filled  with  funereal  presentiments,  when  you  met 
him  in  the  morning,  scarcely  able  to  draw  one  leg 
after  the  other.  Passers  said,  “  There  is  Sainville  ; 
he  is  a  fellow  who  leads  a  gay  life."  Vemet’s  life 
was  afflicted  and  abridged  by  the  gout.  Villars, 
an  excellent  actor,  well  known  to  all  frequenters  of 
the  Varietes  and  Gymnase,  was  sad  unto  death ; 
he  committed  suicide.  In  the  last  generation,  I 
remember  a  very  comic  actor  of  the  Gaitd,  named 
Basnage,  who  blew  his  brains  out.  One  of  the  most 
popular  and  applauded  actors  of  Paris  said  to  me  a 
few  days  since,  ”  If  I  knew  how  to  do  anything  else 
I  should  never  play  on  the  stage  again.”  There  are 
comic  actors  who  have  a  good  social  position,  who 
lead  regular,  methodical  lives;  but  they  too  are 
victims  of  the  professional  sadness.  One  of  them 
said  to  me,  “  My  children  have  never  seen  me  on 
the  stage.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  am  afraid  they  would  no  longer  re¬ 
spect  me.” 

'The  stage  includes  too  a  peculiar  sort  of  martyr, 
namely,  the  actor  who,  having  discarded  Jocrissc’s 
yellow  flaxen  wig,  has  retired  to  the  country,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Philistine’s  daughter,  blushes  at  his  old  pro¬ 
fession,  and  becomes  as  embarrassed  as  an  escaped 
felon,  when  an  unexpected  meeting,  the  passage 
of  an  old  comrade  through  town,  may  betray  his 
incognito.  I  have  known  this  class  of  martyrs. 
I  went  to  a  small  town  one  day.  'The  mayor  in¬ 
vited  me  to  dine  with  him.  While  I  was  dressing 
I  received  in  my  hotel  the  visit  of  the  chief  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  town.  In  his  younger  days  this  doctor 
had  played  country  bumpkins  on  the  stage.  Hu 
knew  we  were  to  meet  at  the  mayor’s  house,  and  he 
came  to  ask  me  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  follies  of 
his  youth. 

Still  more  delicate  is  the  position  of  a  woman, 
who,  after  having  shone  on  tne  stage  of  the  Palais 
Royal  and  Varietes,  at  the  race-field  and  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  retires  to  the  provinces  and  marries  a 
sub-treasurer,  goes  regularly  to  church,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  public  esteem  by  her  decorous  bearing 
and  her  scruples  in  everything  appertaining  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  morals.  If,  unfortunately,  Bilboquet 
should  come  strolling  through  the  village,  you  may 
imagine  the  terror  of  Zephyrine,  ihou-d  every 
other  word,  and  caressed  by  the  big  red  hands  of  a 
strolling  player,  who  had  as  lief  as  not  say  before 
all  the  church  wardens  and  the  municipal  council, 
“  O,  my  little  beauty,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  thy 
sale?  We  melted  all  the  trinkets  and  jewels  to 
make  ns  an  income  of  $1,200  a  year;  and  we 
found  a  shareholder  in  the  provinces,  eh  ?  All  the 
better !  all  the  better,  my  darling !  Youth  soon 
slips  away,  and  a  fat  turkey  like  thee  can’t  dance 
the  cachuca.  Besides,  men  have  become  deceitful 
revues  at  Paris.  'They  spend  all  their  money  on 
the  Queen  of  Diamonds.  To  be  sure  there  are  lit¬ 
tle  rogues,  who  manage  to  wing  a  carriage  and  pair 
out  of  young  chaps ;  but  more  show  than  substance. 
'They  have  a  servant  in  their  ante-chamber,  but  they 
have  still  more  sheriffs  after  them.  And  yet,  after 
all,  fat  turkey,  if  thou  wilt  play  on  my  benefit  night, 
hang  me  if  I  sha’n’t  put  you  in  capitals  on  the  bill.” 

As  may  easily  be  supposed  Zephyrine  prefers  giv¬ 
ing  fifty  francs  to  Bilbo<[uet  rather  th.in  to  play  at 
his  benefit  This  reappearance  would  assure  her 
disappearance  from  the  fashionable  society  of  her 
village. 
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UY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Evert  Artist,  be  he  writer,  painter,  musician,  or  ' 
actor,  must  bear  his  private  sorrows  as  he  best  can,  ' 
and  must  separate  them  from  the  exercise  of  his  pub*  i 
lie  pursuit  But  it  sometimes  happens,  in  compen-  i 
sation,  that  his  private  loss  of  a  dear  friend  represents  i 
a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community.  Then 
he  inay,‘without  obtrusion  of  his  individu^ity,  step  : 
forth  to  lay  his  little  wreath  upon  that  dear  friends  ' 
grave. 

On  Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  this  present  month, 
Clariison  Stanfield  died.  On  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  England  lost  the  great  marine  painter  of 
whom  she  will  be  boastful  ages  hence  ;  the  National 
Historian  of  her  speciality,  the  Sea ;  the  man  famous 
in  all  countries  for  his  marvellous  rendering  of  the 
waves  that  break  upon  her  shores,  of  her  ships  and 
seamen,  of  her  coasts  and  skies,  of  her  storms  and 
sunshine,  of  the  many  marvels  of  the  deep.  He 
who  holds  the  oceans  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  had 

fiven,  associated  with  them,  wonderful  gifts  into  his 
eeping ;  he  had  used  them  well  through  threescore 
and  fourteen  years ;  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
spring  day,  relinquished  them  forever. 

It  is  superfluous  to  record  that  the  painter  of  “  The 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,”  of  the  “  Victory  being  towed 
into  Gibraltar  with  the  body  of  Nelson  on  boartl,” 
of  “  The  Morning  after  the  Wreck,”  of  “  The  Aban¬ 
doned,”  of  fifty  more  such  works,  died  in  his  seyenty- 
fourth  year,  “  Mr.”  Stanfield.  He  was  an  English¬ 
man. 

Those  grand  pictures  will  proclaim  his  powers 
while  paint  and  canyas  last  But  the  writer  of  these 
words  had  been  his  friend  for  thirty  years ;  and-when, 
a  short  week  or  two  before  his  death,  he  laid  that 
once  so  skilful  hand  upon  the  writer’s  breast  and 
toW  him  they  would  meet  again,  “  but  not  here,”  the 
thoughts  of  the  latter  turned,  for  the  time,  so  little 
to  his  noble  genius,  and  so  much  to  his  noble  nature  ! 
He  was  the  soul  of  frankness,  generosity,  and  sim- 

a.  The  most  genial,  the  most  affectionate,  the 
Dving,  and  the  most  loyable  of  men.  Success 
had  never  for  an  instant  spoiled  him.  His  interest 
in  the  Theatre  as  an  Institution  —  the  best  pictu¬ 
resqueness  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  due  to 
him  —  was  faithful  to  the  last  His  belief  in  a  Play,  | 
his  delight  in  one,  the  ease  with  which  it  moved  him 
to  tears  or  to  laughter,  were  most  remarkable  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  heart  he  must  have  put  into  his  old 
theatrical  work,  and  of  the  thorough  purpose  and 
sincerity  with  which  it  must  have  been  done.  The 
writer  was  very  intimately  associated  with  him  in 
some  amateur  plays ;  and  day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  there  were  the  same  unquenchable  fresh¬ 
ness,  enthusiasm,  and  impressibility  in  him,  though 
broken  in  health,  even  then. 

No  Artist  can  ever  have  stood  by  his  art  with  a 
quieter  dignity  than  he  always  did.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  any  human 
creature.  To  fawn,  or  to  toady,  or  to  do  undeserved 
homage  to  any  one,  was  an  absolute  impossibility 
with  bim.  And  yet,  his  character  was  so  nicely 
balanced  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
be  suspected  of  self-assertion,  and  his  modesty  was 
one  of  his  most  special  qualities. 

He  was  a  charitable,  religious,  gentle,  truly  good 
man.  A  genuine  man,  incap.able  of  pretence  or 
of  concealment.  He  had  been  a  sailor  once;  and 
all  the  best  characteristics  that  are  popularly  attrib- 
I  uted  to  sailors,  being  his,  and  being  in  him  refined 
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What  going  into  the  Squire’s  service,  or,  in  very 
bad  times,  enlisting  in  the  army,  used  to  be  to  the 
young  villager,  is  now  the  becoming  a  porter  in  the 
“  Company.”  Whittington,  had  he  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  have  heard  the  bells  ring 
out  a  propheey  as  to  his  becoming  manager  instead 
of  Lord  Mayor;  and  perhaps,  even  as  here  and 
there  a  rustic  enlists  having  a  hope  of  becoming  a 
general,  so,  occasionally,  a  man  may  join  the  line 
from  ambition.  In  each  case  the  neophyte  soon 
learns  better. 

A  surgeon  now  usually  examines  all  candidates 
for  the  post  of  porter  or  policeman,  as  the  companies 
are  naturally  anxious  to  have  strong,  healthy  ser¬ 
vants,  and  are  particularly  careful  to  Lave  men  with 
good  eyesight ;  but,  from  the  higher  wages  obtain¬ 
able  elsewhere,  the  standard  of  quality,  with  every 
eare,  can  hardly  be  kept  to  what  it  was.  My  read¬ 
ers  will  not  care  to  hear  much  about  this,  but  a  very 
ingenious  “  dodge,”  which  was  for  a  long  time  in 


railway  the  examining  surgeon  wondered  at  the  few 
cases  of  short  sight  which  came  under  his  notice, 
and  how  it  was  that  he  let  some  men  pass  who 
proved  afterwards  to  labor  under  this  deteet.  He 
had  tested  the  eandidate  by  making  him  read,  at  a 
moderate  distance,  the  banker’s  list,  which,  in  small 
print,  formed  part  of  a  slieet  almanac  hanging  up 
in  his  office.  He  naturally  took  the  top  line,  say — 
The  Alliance  Bank,  Bartholomew  Lane. 

The  first  man  who  read  it  gave  the  words  to  the 
rest,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  and  every 
man  of  them,  sharp-sighted  or  purblind,  read  the 
line  glibly  enough.  Happening,  by  pure  accident, 
to  change  the  column  once,  the  doctor  was  astounded 
to  hear  a  man,  looking  at  “  A  List  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,”  declare  the  first  one  to  be  “  The  Alli¬ 
ance  Bank,  Bartholomew  Lane.”  This  exposed  the 
trick,  and  a  scheme  was  adopted  which  effectually 
balked  all  further  collusion. 

The  variety  of  callings  which  send  representatives 
seeking  the  position  of  railway  porter,  is  surprising. 
In  one  year,  on  one  line,  men  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  different  occupations  presented  themselves. 
The  largest  number  were  general  laborers;  next, 
and  pretty  close,  agricultural  laborers.  Clerks  and 
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schoolmasters  came  too,  but  fully  four  fifths  of  these 
were  rejected.  Their  coming  at  all  told  a  sad  tale 
of  their  failure  in  their  own  professions. 

The  men  join  either  as  porters  or  policemen, — 
usually  the  former,  as  so  many  more  are  employed, 
—  and  are  sent  into  the  goods  or  passengers’  side  as 
vacancies  arise.  The  pay  is  very  low,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  shilling  per  week  m  London,  to  commence, 
and  a  little  less  in  the  country,  with  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Of  course  there  is  the  hope  of  promotion  ;  this  takes 
the  form  of  a  change  to  a  switchman,  or  booking 
constable  at  a  small  station, — the  public  describe  him 
os  a  station-master,  —  a  goods  guard,  or  a  passenger 
guard.  These  latter  situations  are  exclusively  and 
invariably  reserved  as  promotions.  For  want  of 
knowing  this,  the  companies  are  continually  be¬ 
sieged  by  candidates  for  the  post  of  guard,  and  even 
for  that  of  driver.  So  little,  indeed,  is  known  of 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  railway  system,  that 
a  periodical  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  oivan  of 
the  men,  and  to  write  with  authority,  speaks,  by 
way  of  illustration,  something  of  the  case  of  a  man 
joining  as  guard,  which',  now-a-days,  is  simply  out  of 
the  question.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  first  ap¬ 
pointments,  —  that,  on  some  lines,  of  ticket  collector. 
At  small  junctions,  or  second-rate  stations,  this  is 
often  given  to  youths.  By  way  of  speaking  a  word 
in  due  season,  let  me  tell  my  readers  what  happened 
to  a  traveller  on  the  Brighton  line.  A  year  or  two 
back  this  gentleman  had  occasion  to  go  to  Brighton, 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  ticket  platform,  the  collector 
came,  as  usual,  to  the  door  of  the  carriage.  Upon 
this  the  traveller  in  question,  as  one  often  does, 
received  the  tickets  from  the  remaining  inmates  and 
gave  them  to  the  official. 

“  Only  nine  here,  sir,”  stud  the  man,  “  and  there ’s 
ten  in  the  carriage.” 

“  O,  indeed.  I  did  n’t  count  them,”  returned  the 
gentleman.  Then,  looking  smilingly  round,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  Who  has  n’t  given  me  a  ticket  ?  ” 

A  dead  silence  was  the  reply. 

“  Come,  sir,”  urged  the  collector ;  “  I  can’t  stop 
here  all  day.” 

“  Well,  but,  my  good  fellow,”  exclaimed  the  pas¬ 
senger,  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  him,  “somebody  has  got  a  ticket,  or  else 
has  n’t  got  a  ticket.  Did  you  give  me  yours,  sir  ?  ” 

He  repealed  this  question  all  round,  the  collector 
growing  more  impatient,  and  finally  had  to  pay  his 
own  fare  all  the  way  from  London,  besides  being 
suspected  of  a  desire  to  defraud  the  company.  Some 
crafty  one  had  speculated  on  this  handing  up  the 
tickets  taking  place,  and  the  unlucky  gentleman 
suffered  for  his  politeness,  —  which,  I  presume,  he 
has  never  since  repeated. 

The  position  of  passenger-porter  is  usually  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  post  in  the  goods,  not  alone  that  the 
work  is  lighter,  but  from  the  chance  there  is  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  by  presents  from  passengers.  Wo  are  all 
familiar  enough  with  the  threatening  notices  as  to 
what  will  be  the  consequence  to  porters  if  they  dare 
to  take  even  the  smallest  amount  of  money,  but  of 
all  orders  this  is  the  one  most  completely  disregarded. 
There  is  even  a  shadow  of  enforcement,  now  and 
then,  of  the  rule  against  smoking;  but  no  attempt 
at  all  to  make  the  order  just  quoted  a  reality,  at 
least  one  never  hears  of  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  presents  received  by 
•men  enters  into  the  cmculations  of  their  employers. 
A  guard,  for  instance, —  a  head  guard  too,  — of  main 
line  passenger  trains,  although  there  may  not  be  a 
solitary  report  against  him,  will  remain  for  ten  or 
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fifteen  years  at  the  rate  he  received  when  first  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  post.  In  such  cases,  and  there  are 
many  such,  what  but  the  “quills”  can  reconcile  the 
men  to  such  neglecft  ?  “  Quills,”  my  readers  must 
perceive,  are  presents. 

The  most  fatal  objection  to  a  man  who  wishes  tc 
enter  the  service  is,  naturally,  a  tendency  to  have 
fits.  When  a  man,  once  in  the  employment,  is  un¬ 
fortunately  attacked  by  these  visitations,  it  is  pain¬ 
ful,  yet  almost  ludicrous,  to  hear  how  he  will  try  to 
explain  them  away.  They  are  everything  but  fits  ; 
or,  if  undeniable,  then  the  accidental  cause  is  some¬ 
thing  ridiculously  trivial  and  improbable.  It  is  very 
strange,  though,  how  the  men  concur  in  saying  that 
the  night  air  will  produce  epilepsy  in  some  constitu¬ 
tions.  I  never  knew  this  to  be  confirmed  by  a  sur¬ 
geon,  but  I  have  had  such  corroborative  evidence 
and  experience  in  seeing  the  effect  of  a  change, 
that  1  really  half  believe  this  theory. 

The  increase  of  pay  is  one  shilling  per  week  per 
year,  to  twenty-two  shillings ;  but,  before  this  maxi¬ 
mum  is  obtained,  it  often  happens  that  the  police¬ 
man  who  behaves  himself  well  gets  appbinted  to  a 
switch,  at  a  rate  of  pay  which  usually  ranges,  in  the 
London  district,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week,  and  if  he  passes  a  year  without  a 
report,  he  receives  on  many  lines  a  bonus  of  five 
pounds,  —  a  very  well-bestowed  premium  too.  If  he 
receive  four  successive  premiums  he  is  entitled  to 
wear  an  “  Order  of  Merit,”  in  the  shape  of  a  stripe, 
or  chevron,  on  his  arm,  and  an  additional  stripe  for 
every  four  premiums.  So,  should  any  of  my  read¬ 
ers  see,  pottering  about  a  station,  a  feeble-looking, 
gray-haired  man,  with  four  or  five  of  these  stripes, 
they  will  know  that  in  his  time  he  has  been  a  good 
and  useful  servant  to  the  company. 

In  speaking  of  the  switchmen,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  an  allusion  to  their  hours  of  work,  and  the 
agitation  now  going  on  to  obtain  a  reduction  of 
them.  It  is  impossible  also  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  some  plan  will  be  hit  upon  by  which 
these  poor  fellows  can  be  relieved  from  the  monot¬ 
ony,  so  long  continued,  of  their  toil.  I  have  not 
known  such  instances  as  those  detailed  at  public 
meetings,  but  I  do  know  that  at  country  stations 
and  junctions  the  men  are  nearly  always  at  their 
posts.  In  the  I./ondon  district,  eight  hours  a  day,  on 
most  lines,  is  considered  enough,  and  at  this  the 
switchmen  would  not  grumble,  although,  let  me 
advise  the  reader,  where  a  man  has  charge  of  sev¬ 
eral  single  switches  in  a  yard,  the  work  is  far  harder 
than  he,  probably,  has  any  idea  of ;  while  it  is  very 
monotonous  and  trying  to  stand  all  day  at  a  row  of 
levers,  like  colossal  beer-engines, '  regulating  the 
course  of  several  series  of  trains.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity,  as  every  one  knows,  is  very  serious,  and  it  is 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  pointsmen  that  so  few 
accidents,  really  attributable  to  them,  occur.  Acci¬ 
dents,  however,  will  happen,  do  what  we  may,  even 
if  switchmen,  drivers,  and  all  concerned,  are  vigi¬ 
lant  Improved  as  railway  signals  are,  they  are  not 
absolute  perfection  ;  and  through  them  mistakes  will 
arise,  and  accidents  occur,  —  or  be  escaped  by  the 
narrowest  possible  margin. 

At  a  branch,  not  very  far  from  the  terminal  sta¬ 
tion,  a  driver  once  ran  steadily  on  to  his  main  line, 
for  the  signal  was  at  “  Caution  ” ;  as  he  did  so,  a 
train,  filled  with  passengers,  rushed  past  him,  —  his 
brake  just  enabled  him  to  stop  a  single  second  be¬ 
fore  crossing  the  line  almost  at  right  angles,  full  in 
front  of  the  train.  The  passengers  knew,  and  could 
know,  nothing  of  this ;  but  the  officials  did,  and  a 
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ment  I  ever  heard  was  that  of  a  man  teaching  him¬ 
self  to  write. 

I  well  remember  how  one  who  did  this  was  a 


searching  investigation  took  place,  in  which  the 
driver  vowed  the  signal  stood  at  “  Caution,”  while 
the  signal-man  decliu^  he  had  it  at  “  Danger,”  — 
which  IS  eipal  to  “  Stop.”  At  last  it  was  found  that 
though  the  lever  was  pulled  over  to  “  Danger,”  yet 
the  arm  of  the  semaphore  would  not  follow  it ;  but, 
firom  corrosion  or  some  derangement,  stuck  at 
“  Caution.”  Now,  here  was  a  case  —  so  recent  that 
I  may  say  here  is  a  case  —  where  an  accident  of 
appalling  dimensions  nearly  occurred,  and  where 
every  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  it  did  his 
duty  welL 

I  have  heard  of  a  pointsman  being  on  duty  thirty 
hours  in  succession,  but  that  was  to  enable  a  “  mate  ” 
to  have  a  day  off,  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that, 
on  some  lines,  there  is  very  little  provision  made  for 
holidays,  or  even  for  rest  on  Sundays.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  very  hard  posts  will  be  found 
usually  on  provincial  lines. 

Men  suiler  much  at  some  stations  fixtm  exposure 
to  the  cold,  for  although  the  companies  generally 
rovide  them  with  a  stove  where  possible,  yet  they 
ave  to  be  out  so  much  in  the  rain,  the  wind,  or  the 
snow,  that  each  winter  one  generally  hears  rumors 
of  men  being  frozen  to  death,  or  perishing  in  some 
manner  by  exposure.  It  was  not  always,  though, 
that  the  authorities  allowed  their  sentinels  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  fire;  not  the  highest  officials  are  here 
meant,  —  they  are  nearly  always  kind  and  consider¬ 
ate,  —  but  the  pelting,  petty  officers  do  the  mischief, 
and  I  know  one  such  who  had  set  his  face  against 
any  of  his  men  having  a  fire,  even  in  the  severest 
weather.  One  poor  fellow,  whose  post,  on  a  bridge, 
was  a  very  exposed  one,  had  begged  an  old  stove, 
and  placing  it  in  front  of  his  box,  managed  to  get  a 
little  warmth  flrom  it  But,  one  bleak  day,  his  im¬ 
mediate  overseer  came  round,  and  from  Im  temper 
it  was  quite  certain  that  the  sight  of  the  stove  would 
bring ^wn  a  storm;  so  in  desperation  the  policeman 
threw  an  old  box,  which  he  used  as  a  spare  seat, 
over  it,  trusting  that  the  inspector  would  simply 
pass  by. 

To  his  horror,  however,  the  officer  came  up,  and 
calmly  sat  down  upon  the  box  or  case.  The  agon¬ 
ized  policeman  politely  offered  his  stool,  but  no. 
Fate  was  against  him.  The  inspector  was  clearly 
in  for  a  gossip,  and  began  the  conversation  in  a 
strain,  for  him,  unusuaUy  cheerful;  but  soon  the 
guilty  one  saw  the  expression  on  his  visitor’s  counte¬ 
nance  change,  saw  him  look  curiously  down  to  the 
right,  to  the  left,  and  at  last,  as  the  wood  b^an  to 
burn,  jump  up  with  a  yell  of  alarm.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  suspended  the  delinquent,  who,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do,  betook  himself  to  a  director,  bv 
whom  the  knuckles  of  the  petty  tyrant  were  well 
rapped,  and  so  far  from  the  use  of  stoves  being 
barred,  the  men  were  provided  with  them. 

The  duty  of  the  switchman  being  very  monoto¬ 
nous,  and  as  at  some  points  but  few  trains  pass,  he 
has  much  time  to  spare,  although  he  cannot  leave 
his  poet  Usually  he  becomes  a  gardener,  and  very 
neat  and  pretty  bis  little  patch  l^ks,  as  most  of  us 
most  have  noticed.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  in  the 
metropolitan  district  there  is  any  time  to  spare. 
Failing  gardening,  he  reads,  and  is  often  a  very 
strong  politician,  not  usually  on  the  Conservative 
side.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  hear  of  any  one 
of  the  number  devoting  himself  to  a  scientific  pur¬ 
suit,  —  railway  servants  seem  to  avoid  such  dry  mat¬ 
ters.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  the  mechanics,  who 
very  often  light  upon  some  ingenious  idea,  —  but  of 
the  ordinary  railway  employee,  the  highest  achieve¬ 


nerfect  bore  when  he  had  once  acquired  the  art,  for  I 
he  would,  on  account  of  the  practice  it  afforded,  j 
write  notes  to  everybody  about  everything,  and  ; 
even  amongst  hb  comrades,  if  he  had  the  most  ^ 
trivial  question  to  ask,  would  write  it  on  a  scrap  of  ? 
paper  and  hand  it  to  his  neighbor,  —  he  might  i 
almost  as  well  have  been  dumb  as  far  as  his  con¬ 
versational  habits  went,  then.  But  this  passing  the 
notes  having  a  very  stealthy  aspect,  used  to  incense 
terribly  the  rough  fellows  at  the  same  table,  —  for 
these  were  not  switchmen  of  whom  I  now  speak,  —  1 

they  thinking  he  was  writing  things  offensive  to 
them,  and  violent  quarreb  would  ensue.  Oecasion- 
alljr  a  man  will  keep  rabbits,  or,  where  near  a  shed, 
chickens ;  these  pursuits  are  winked  at  in  the  country 
where  they  do  no  harm,  but  are  not  strictly  in  the 
bond.  I  well  knew  a  man  who  took  to  keeping 
chickens  in  the  shed,  his  immediate  superior  not 
objecting,  but,  lest  they  should  get  in  the  way  of  the 
trucks,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  tying  each  of  I 
them  to  poets,  by  a  long  piece  of  string.  It  had  a 
very  odd  appearance,  thirty  chickens  hopping  about, 
each  tied  by  the  leg,  and  one  day  the  highest  man 
of  all  came  unexpectedly  into  the  shed,  and  saw 
tbb  c|ueer  spectacle.  He  could  not  find  fault  for 
laughing. 

I  cannot  speak  of  the  pointsman’s  duties  without 
referring  to  the  accidents  which  arise  in  the  course  | 
of  them,  or  by  the  neglect  of  them.  Thesis  are  very  ! 
numerous,  as  every  one  knows,  but  some  have  been  I 
of  so  singular  a  character  that,  though  the  list  is  of  | 
the  ghastliest,  yet  there  is  an  interest  attaching  to  * 
them  fiir  beyond  the  mere  hraror.  Of  those  acci-  j! 
dents  which  have  not  ended  fatally,  none  strike  me 
as  being  more  terrible  than  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  walking  along  the  line  when  he  saw  a  train  com¬ 
ing  towanb  him  (the  experienced  railway  servant 
always  walks  so  as  to  meet  the  train).  As  it  ap¬ 
proached  he  moved  out  of  its  way,  but,  in  stepping  j 
on  the  metals,  his  foot  slipped  between  the  points —  I 
for  there  was  a  crossing  there  —  and  so  tightly  was  j 
it  instantly  jammed,  that  no  force  he  could  use  j 
would  extricate  it.  The  driver  saw  him,  and  blew  j 
his  whistle,  but  the  unfortunate  fellow  could  not 
mote,  and  so,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  leant 
outside  the  rails,  and  awaited  the  amputation  which 
was  inevitable ;  had  he  leant  inside,  of  course  he 
would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  but  the  tr.ain  thun¬ 
dered  bv,  and  left  him  lying  on  the  “  six  foot  ”  space 
with  half  his  leg  crushed  off. 

With  regard  to  walking  so  as  to  meet  the  train,  I 
once  knew  a  man  killed  by  not  knowing  that,  owing 
to  some  obstruction,  the  trains  were  that  day  run-  j 

ning  on  a  single  line.  Thus,  wliile  he  must  have  j 

heard  the  whistle,  yet,  as  he  was  on  the  up  line,  he  ‘ 
did  not  believe  the  down  train  could  be  whistling 
for  him.  But  it  was  so,  and  he  was  killed.  It  may 
be  useful  to  remind  the  reader  that,  staml  on  which 
side  of  a  railway  you  will,  the  trains,  if  a  double 
line,  always  come  from  the  right ;  this  simple  rule 
may  as  well  be  remembered. 

When  a  policeman  or  other  servant  gets  disabled  T 
by  accident  from  following  his  usual  duties,  it  is  , 
common  for  the  company  to  find  him  some  (juieter 
task,  such  as  watching  the  gate  at  a  level  crossing 
where  there  is  no  great  traffic.  There  are  not  many 
level  crossings  made  now,  and  I  wonder  much  that  i 
any  were  ever  made,  —  they  are  very  dangerous. 

An  acquaintance  oi  mine  had  the  narrowest  escape  | 
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“  .  T  of  ^  waD  driving  in  a  I  tined,  but  this  reparation  which  sufficed  to  society 

railway  ending  drove  over,  as  *'®  in  pan.  fumi^ed  lodgings  from  S2,000  a 

rftime.  but  »  ;  ™urb  ^  one  doll»  a  da,  ■,  tbe'rS.bed  loduiuB 

passen^r  tmn  ^  yjerk,  but  did  of  the  Utter  class  are,  however,  unfurnished.  A 

close  upon  him.  lie  feu  a  imrap  accessories  may  be  found  in  them,  but 

not  at  the  moment  know  that  the  ^  SnSr“  ^kUp  a  ^ood  eye  on  these  treas- 

ally  struck  the  back  of  h«  chaise  and  knocked  a  Castelnaudary 

portion  clean  oft.  of  one  stopped  at  an  hotel,  whose  namejre  shaft  not  give. 


^S^spStofof  accidents  I  am  reminded  of  one  irdoL^tt^^t^aTu^^ 

whichoccurred  to  a  and  was  a  re  A  b  ^  ni_attre88- 


which  occurred  to  a  goods  ^ard,  ana  was  a  rema  -  mattress- 

able  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  1'^- d  a  spS  ^ttress.  He  was  mortified  to 
most  remarkable  that  I  have  f  ^  find“the\St“layThat  he  had  only  one  mattress, 

.amongst  railway  men.  As  I  do  not  Jto  find  he  had  only  the 

have  seen  this  in  print,  and  as  it  was  gorinir  mattress  When  he  complained  to  the  land¬ 

ful,  I  may  be  excused  for  relating  the  tearful  d^  H^XSrepuX” New  travellers  have  come.” 

ployed  on  a  line  in  the  ^uth  Wales  coimiry,  electric  tell  in  his  chamber.  This  is  a  luxury 

while  his  tram --a  coal  tram --was  unknown  in  hotels  which  had  mattresses 

bank,  or  incline,  it  was  his  duty  to  ju“P  .  .  ,  .  bedsteads.  The  travellers  should  show 

to  truck  and  put  down  the  brake ;  but  in  °‘“g  .  indifference  to  the  petty  frauds  of  the  Uvern- 

one  day,  he  slipped  tetw^n  the  trucks  and  the  trmn  “^y  to  pay  for  each  candle  20 

ran  over  him,  cutting  h.s  left  arm  qmte  off  and  kee^r  “  "^‘‘^^yiP^ial  upon  seeing 
crushing  his  left  leg.  Unable  to  ™«  Ts  char«  caUedT«  landlord’s  attention  to  hS 

away  at  first,  he  lay  there  SonoS  habit  of  going  to  ted  without  a  light,  he 

ger  tram  came  up  and  ran  over  ***®  .P®®y  ^  not  even  singed  the  wick  with  a  match.  The 

Strange  to  say,  this  second  shock  gave  ii  .  .  landlord,  who  was  a  just  but  severe  man,  replied, 

energy  to  creep  partly  across  the  line,  b  «Gods!  I  hope  you  did  not.  I  don't  know  what 

enough,  only  to  get  in  the  way  fiwt  o  a  become  of  us  landlords,  if  travellers  used 

and  then  of  a  goods  train,  on  the  other  !«"«.  every  wouia^^come  m  us^  ^  „ 

coach  and  truck  ot  which  m  succewion  p  Attendance  is  likewise  charged  in  the  bills  at  the 

he  received  his  first  injury,  tie  e  p  landlord  one  was  obliged  to  wait  on  one  s  self.  He 

an  hour  after  he  was  found.  ...  ,  u:,  Uouse  w  provided  with  the  electnc 

I  think  I  had  better  not  extend  this  catelogue  •‘“^ierb  tte^best  thing  yet  invented, 

though  I  have  said  little  of  ^^itohmen,  and  I  ^jfj^P^;  of  that  invention ;  the  waiters  assem- 

meantittotemuchlon^r,y^lknowotone  very  the  electric  plate  and  make  a  pool. 

important  accident  which  migW  have  happened^.  the  plate,  and  the  first  num- 

company  m  whose  employ  be  Jim  b^n  ^r  son  e  chance  is  he  who  takes  care  to 

thirty  years,  wm  on  duty  one  night  on  the  pla“orm  traveller's  boots  down  stairs.  He  is  sure 

where  he  is  still  sUtioned,  when  the  traveller  will  soon  ring  for  them.  Independent- 

came  in.  Among  the  passengers  was  one  gentlem  general  law  anhotel  chamber  may  present , 

who  missed  footing  ‘^euftt “K^^niences,  wW 

the  tram  was  about  to  start,  and  fell  between  in  ^  ^  exhibitor  who  wm  fortunate 

platform  and  the  wheels.  At  that  instant  the  toain  .  g  ^  cached  Pans,  wm 

‘moved  on.  Another  i^ent  and  all  would  ha^  awakened  tte  morning  after  hb  arrival  by  an  in- 

been  over,  but  a  strong  hand  seized  him  and  twitched  He  summoned  hb  landlord  and 

him  on  to  the  platform  ;  so  with  no  worse  inju^  saiTto  him,  « I  do  not  know  what  I  feel,  but  it 
than  a  fright  and  a  shaking,  the  passenger  went  his  I  am  half  roMted.”  The  landlord  re- 

way.  ,  au  nlitni  «  T  know  what  *8  the  matter,  the  kitchen  chim- 

Hail  that  tickebcollei^r  not  teen  there,  or  h^  P  ^  chamber 

he  been  less  ready,  the  for  £  b  ^the  most  popular  room  in  the  house  all  winter; 

liave  read,  no  mail  can  say  how  differently ,  lor  the  ^  another,  we  have  not 

traveller  WM-I»ui8  Napoleon.  anothei- to  give.”  . 

-  The  traveller  should  carefully  avoid  leaving  tos 

\  ALIGN ANI’S  PARIS  GUIDE.  key  in  the  door.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  waiter’s 

rri^riatoi  foe  Bveht  SiTcuiaT  from  Le  Tempt.]  calling  to  know  if  anything  be  want^,  but  there 

our  fellowHiitlzen.  in  the  provinces,  “d  for  *  ^n-  d^  left  hirn  to  pay^.s^«  ^  ^ 

gers  generally,  authorize  us  to  boheve  that  w  andTarraiirned  before  the  Police  Court,  the  stranger 

i:onden.ed  in  the  following  pagesallthe  infonnation  to  envy  the  rog;ie's  ^itfon 

useful  to  him.  ,  •  -i  „„  laftir  who  b  weft  dressed,  telb  gracefully  and 

When  the  stranger  re^hes  the  Pans  ^'fwav  s^  gnrightly  manner,  the  capital  practical  jolce  he 
tion  he  will  take  a  carnage  to  dnve  to  tome  ho  e  .  P*^  ^  provihcial’s  expense,  amid  the  roars 

He  mMt  be  veiy  ,P?l‘te  w4h  the  di^er.  A  f  P*  ^  of  ST  audience,  and  the  presiding  mag- 
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what  he  regrets  the  meet  is  a  pair  of  socks  his  god¬ 
mother  knit  him.  Sometimes  the  rogue,  when  he 
pomesses  a  lofty  soul,  ofiers  to  pull  off  the  godmoth¬ 
er’s  socks  and  restore  them  to  the  godson,  but  these 
examples  are  rare. 

Travellers  who  bear  a  name  exposed  to  lively 
competition,  such  as  Benoit,  Durand,  or  Ghxlard, 
would  do  well  to  add  their  Christian  name  to  this 
surname,  otherwise  their  letters  will  run  the  risk  of 
taking  a  wrong  direction  to  some  homonyme.  My 
friend  Masson,  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  has  no  chance ; 
he  has  not  heard  a  word  from  his  family  since  he 
has  been  in  Pims.  Another  Masson  replies  to  his 
wife’s  letters,  and  kisses  his  children.  We  say  add 
their  Christian  name,  for  if  they  would  add  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  designation  they  must  be  on  their  guard 
and  first  ask  leave  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  (His 
address  is  Place  Vendome.)  The  other  day  there 
was  a  gentleman,  who,  not  satisfied  with  his  family 
name,  Philippe,  determined  to  tack  du  Tailly  to  it 
To  expiate  this  deplorable  ambition  he  has  been 
sentenced  <to  $  100  fine  and  to  see  his  name  pub¬ 
lished  in  Le  Moniteur.  Now  it  will  not  escape  the 
traveller’s  attention  that  the  publication  of  one’s 
name  in  Le  Moniteur  is  agreeable  only  when  it  an¬ 
nounces  one’s  appointment  to  a  lucrative  office. 

As  a  general  rule  the  first  thing  a  traveller  does 
when  he  wakes  is  to  go  to  breakfast.  This  morning 
meal  is  more  or  less  abolished  in  Parisian  families, 
but  it  is  still  in  great  honor  in  the  country.  The 
choice  of  a  restaurant  varies,  like  that  of  hotels, 
with  the  capacity  and  purse  of  eaters.  In  the  res¬ 
taurants  on  the  ^ulevards  you  may  get  three  eat¬ 
able  stalks  of  asparagus  for  two  dollars ;  in  restau¬ 
rants  of  a  lower  class  you  are  served  with  salsify 
instead  of  asparagus.  If  the  former  is  rather  bit¬ 
ter  in  the  mouth,  it  is  quite  sweet  on  the  bill,  —  at 
least  in  comparison  with  asparagas.  A  trap  is 
laid  in  all  restaurants  for  strangers ;  the  springe  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  salver,  in  which  twelve  cray¬ 
fish,  pale  from  prolonged  vigils,  lie  on  a  parsley-bed. 
If  the  stranger  falls  into  the  trap  the  ransom  is 
eighty  cents.  Sausage,  tunny  fish,  and  in  general, 
all  fragments  from  uie  kitchen,  are  excellent  bait 
to  entrap  strangers.  It  is  a  culinary  maxim  that 
strangers  eat  anything  and  eveiything.  You  may 
find  at  Bignon’s  tolerable  Chateau  Yquem  at  S  10  a 
bottle.  Avoid  counterfeits.  All  the  restaurants  of 
Paris  sell  Chateau  Yquem  at  $  3  a  bottle.  It  is 
mere  toilette  vinegar.  You  may,  without  detecting 
the  least  difference,  drink  instead  a  phial  of  Jean 
Vincent  Bully’s  aromatic  vinegar,  which  costs  only 
twenty-five  cents,  if  you  are  an  officer  in  the  army 
or  a  judge,  or  fift^n  cents  if  you  have  brass  enough 
to  pass  yourself  off  as  a  hair-dresser.  I  would  for 
nothing  in  the  world  accept  the  responsibility  of 
forcing  a  restaurant  on  my  readers.  I  know  of  only 
two  good  ones  in  Paris,  Brebant’s  and  Voisin’s.  I 
am  less  familiar  with  the  Cafe  Anglais,  and  the 
Maison  Dorde,  but  both  these  restaurants  are 
recommended  by  eaters  of  weight  As  for  the 
other  restaurants,  they  are  what  are  called  “  on  the 
fork,  please.”  Paris,  however,  is  a  city  of  infinite 
resources.  As  all  strangers  are  not  millionnaires, 
like  most  Parisians,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  restaurants  to  them  where  for  thirtv-two  cents 
they  may  eat  a  dinner  for  which  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  on  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa  would  cheer¬ 
fully  have  given  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents.  The 
miracle  of  Uie  mi|priage  in  Cana  is  renewed  every 
day  in  these  restatrants.  They  not  only  turn  water 
into  wine,  but  sea-dogs  into  turbots,  geese  into 


pheasants,  and  turnips  into  pine-apples.  As  the 
game  is  stuffed  it  can  be  eaten  at  alt  seasons.  We 
must,  after  all,  acknowledge  these  minor  restau¬ 
rants  serve  up  their  ragouts  with  a  good  deal  of 
conscience.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  add  butter. 
We  are  lost  in  conjectures  about  the  methods  used 
by  these  ingenious  cooks  to  substitute  art  for  tvtture 
as  they  must  do  when  marketing  is  as  high  as  it  is 
now. 

But  we  dwell  too  long  on  these  festivals  of  mat¬ 
ter.  What  if  the  stranger  do  die  of  hunger !  The 
prime  consideration  is  to  lift  up  his  soul  and  feed 
his  mind.  In  this  respect  Paris  offers  him  a  most 
varied  bill  of  fare.  We  need  not  recommend 
strangers  to  visit  our  museums,  our  collections  of 
curiosities,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants.  A  stranger 
who  should  return  home  without  seeing  the  bears  of 
the  Garden  of  Plants  in  their  ditch,  would  be  uni¬ 
versally  shunned.  The  English  are  in  the  habit  of 

a  down  into  the  ditch  to  give  the  bears  ginger- 
.  The  bears  are  very  fond  of  gingerbread, 
but  prefer  Englishmen,  and  often  eat  their  bene¬ 
factors.  Strangers  would  consequently  do  well, 
instead  of  going  down  into  the  ditch  as  the  English 
do,  to  tie  the  gingerbread  with  a  bit  of  twine  and 
throw  it  into  the  tree.  This  exercise  is  in  great 
favor  in  the  fashionable  circle  of  foot-soldiers  and 
wet-nurses. 

It  is  bad  taste  to  stop  before  the  cages  of  animals 
and  express  aloud  unfavorable  opinions  about  them. 
Ill-bred  people  are  frequently  heard  to  exclaim  be¬ 
fore  the  seal  or  the  camel,  “  What  an  ugly  crea¬ 
ture  1  ”  Nature,  which  is  infinite  in  her  forms,  is  al¬ 
ways  respectable,  and  her  several  species  owe  each 
other  a  reciprocal  indulgence.  Beauty  is  relative ; 
it  b  a  pure  convention,  which  varies  with  instincts. 
The  most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris  could  not  seduce 
a  seal.  We  are  accustomed  to  say,  when  we  speak 
of  porcupines  or  herons,  “  what  a  queer-looking 
creature !  How  ridiculous ’t  is !  ”  Let  us  be  mod¬ 
est.  Do  we  know  what  animals,  who  have  not  the 
gift  of  speech,  think  of  those  to  whom  speech  was 
given  to  drivel  V  I  recently  went  with  two  country 
people  to  the  Garden  of  Plants.  AVe,  of  course, 
stopped  before  the  monkey-house.  There  was  a 
little  dandy,  whose  new  frock-coat  did  not  fall  be¬ 
low  the  neck  of  the  femur,  a  little  hitt,  about  the 
size  worn  by  children  five  years  old,  rested  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  which  was  parted  by  a  line  run¬ 
ning  firom  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  carefully  raked ; 
hb  thin  legs,  choked  in  tight  pantaloons,  looked  like 
two  umbrellas  in  their  cases.  The  first  monkey 
that  saw  him  beg^n  to  grin  in  the  most  indecent 
manner,  and  calling  hb  comrades  they  began  to 
grin  at  the  dan^  with  an  impertinence  which  quite 
revolted  me.  The  monkeys’  only  excuse  was  in  our 
own  want  of  courtesy  in  our  treatment  of  animab, 
which  differ  from  us  in  form  if  not  in  substance. 

Neither  is  it  unusual  to  see  sensible  people  be¬ 
come  indignant  at  the  voracity  of  the  “  ferocious  ” 
animals.  I  cannot  avoid  observing  that  besides  the 
use  of  knife,  fork,  dishes,  and  silver  (our  tables  are 
spread  with  more  taste  than  theirs),  and  the  amia¬ 
bility  of  our  ladies  in  baring  their  shoulders  to  eat 
beef  stewed  in  Madeira,  there  is,  besides  the  degree 
of  cooking,  no  sensible  difference  between  our  appe¬ 
tites  and  those  of  the  wolf  and  jackal.  And  even 
thb  difference  seems  to  tend  to  lessen;  there  are 
some  doctors  who  have  taken  it  into  their  noddles 
to  make  their  patients  eat  raw  meat.  Really,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  that 
calves  led  by  some  brutal  butcher  to  the  shambles 
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are  not  far  from  looking  upon  us  as  “  ferocious  ”  ani¬ 
mals.  Fortunately  they  have  not  the  gift  of  speech, 
else  they  might  annoy  the  Government  with  their 
grievances. 

The  stranger  should  read  the  newspapers  a8sidi> 
ously.  The  {X)litical  newspapers  will  tell  him  all 
they  know  about  peace,  war,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  True,  ’t  is  rather  vague,  and  I 
should  not  advise  the  stranger  to  speculate  in  stocks 
on  their  information.  But  for  two  cents  the  stran¬ 
ger  may  procure  newspapers  which  will  hide  nothing 
whatsoever  from  him  of  the  private  life  of  duchesses 
and  ambassadresses.  If  the  stranger  never  wit¬ 
nessed  a  duel,  and  should  like  to  procure  that  emo¬ 
tion  with  a  ^e  ticket,  he  may  find  in  these  last- 
mentioned  newspapers  an  exact  indication  of  the 
day,  hour,  and  place  where  the  young  Viscount  de 
la  Bichardihre  will  meet,  sword  in  hand,  the  Baron 
de  Gruenville,  in  consequence  of  the  latter’s  insinu¬ 
ation  that  the  Viscount  had  at  the  gaming-table 
more  good  luck  than  a  gentleman  should  have. 

The  stranger  should  likewise  read  very  attentive¬ 
ly  the  law  newspapers,  which  will  teach  him  slang 
and  initiate  him  to  the  three  thousand  tricks  rogues 
possess  for  pluming  young  strangers.  There  is  oc¬ 
casionally  a  fellow  guillotined  on  the  Place  de  la 
Roquette.  This  is  a  sight  which  attracts  a  great 
many  spectators.  They  go  there  in  companies  to 
prevent  fatigue,  for  spectators  are  obliged  to  take 
their  places  the  previous  evening,  and  to  spend  the 
night  on  their  1<^.  The  stranger  would  do  well  to 
de^  himself  this  pleasure. 

The  stranger  should  fbel  least  uneasiness  about 
the  manner  of  spending  the  evenings.  Concerts, 
theatres,  and  bails  will  dispute  his  company.  If  he 
has  any  acquaintances  in  the  Ministries,  he  may  get 
a  ticket  to  the  annual  ball  of  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
When  he  goes  to  it  he  should  hire  the  costume  of  a 
Swiss  Admiral.  As  for  the  theatres,  they  make  so 
much  noise  the  stranger  will  be  stunned  by  it,  and 
cannot  avoid  educating  himself  at  his  own  expense. 
He  will  ingenuously  go  to  the  theatre  which  adver¬ 
tises  that  it  nightly  turns  away  hundreds  from  its 
doors,  and  &nd  the  whole  house  consists  of  thirty 
claqueurs,  all  fast  asleep.  May  be  he  will  succumb 
to  the  temptation  of  carrying  his  wife  to  the  Theatre 
Beaumarchais,  which  admits  ladies  free.  I  must 
mention  this  innovation,  which  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  French  gallantry.  But  the  world 
has  .a  deep-rooted  prejudice  that  theije  is  no  amuse¬ 
ment  to  be  had  where  there  is  no  toll  to  be  paid. 
After  all,  the  stranger  must  trust  to  bis  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Newspapers  have,  in  dramatic  literature,  as 
undecided  opinions  as  they  have  in  political  mat¬ 
ters.  For  instance  the  Theatre  Lyrique  is  playing 
a  new  opera.  My  evening  paper  tells  me ’t  is  sul^ 
lime.  My  morning  paper  tells  me  ’tis  fatiguing. 
It  seems  these  two  judgments  have  a  commentary. 
I  asked  the  applauding  critic,  “  Is  it  really  sub¬ 
lime  ?”  He  replied,  “Yes,  it  is  really  sublime,  but 
it  is  very  tiresome.”  I  said  to  the  other  critic, 
“  Come,  tell  me,  is  it  really  as  fatiguing  as  you  pre¬ 
tend  ?  ”  He  answered,  “  Indeed  it  is,  but  there  are 
magnificent  things  in  it.” 


A  CHINESE  REFORM  BILL. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen,  who  rules,  or  is  officially  supposed  to  rule,  one 
third  of  the  human  race,  issued  on  30th  December, 
1866,  a  very  curious  and  a  very  important  decree. 
Every  candidate  for  office  in  China  is  to  pass  an 


examination  in  European  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  physical  science.  It  appears  that  the  Chinese 
mind  has  of  late  been  drea^ully  shaken  by  a  new 
and  very  unpleasant  doubt  Wisdom,  of  course,  is 
a  Chinese  product  as  local  as  tea;  but  may  not 
these  troublesome  Western  peoples,  who  go  blun¬ 
dering  about  the  world  conquering  everybody,  who 
build  steamers,  and  who  entered  Pekin,  have  stolen 
some  of  it  and  applied  it  very  adroitly  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  life  ?  It  looks  possible,  for  after  all 
there  is  a  steamer,  and  she  does  move  very  quickly, 
and  does  carry  heavy  guns,  and  can  run  against 
tide,  and  must  have  come  into  existence  somehow. 
A  Hindoo  would  assert  that  she  was  an  illusion,  like 
everything  else,  and  a  Mussulman  would  not  care 
whether  he  could  build  one  or  not  Lut  a  Chinaman 
has  a  practical  side  to  his  mind.  Wisdom  began 
and  will  end  with  him,  that  is  clear ;  but  building 
steamboats  being  a  valuable  result  of  wisdom,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  build  them.  Something  is  wrong, 
something  has  been  neglected,  or  a  Western  barba¬ 
rian  couhl  not  do  what  the  child  of  the  Flowery 
Land  is  obliged  to  leave  undone.  It  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  those  Japanese,  people  to  whom 
wisdom  has  been  given,  who  are  even  wiser,  and 
more  sedate,  and  more  ritualistic  than  their  Chinese 
brethren,  who  are  beginning  to  learn  of  the  West¬ 
erns,  finding  out  the  philosophy  of  steamers.  The 
Chinaman  does  not  like  it  at  all,  feels  like  a  country 
squire  when  a  barrister  is  pleading  before  him,  half 
doubts  if  he  knows  eveiy'tning  in  the  world,  and  is 
actually  ready  to  listen  to  advice.  Prince  Rung 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Foreign  Comptroller 
of  Customs  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
at  last  resolved  to  act.  The  Chinese  mode  of  action 
is  of  the  French  official  kind.  The  master.  Em¬ 
peror,  Regent,  or  favorite,  hints  that  he  wants  a 
certain  result,  and  the  Ministry  in  whose  depart¬ 
ment  the  business  lies  draws  op  a  statement  of 
reasons  why  that  result  is  desirable,  and  offers  a 
series  of  practical  suggestions,  beneath  which  the 
vermilion  pencil  writes  “  sanctioned,”  and  behold 
there  is  a  new  law ! 

The  Foreign  Board,  instigated  W  Prince  Rung, 
and  aided  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs,  have  in 
this  way  drawn  up,  and  the  Emperor  has  signed,  a 
memorial,  a  translation  of  which  is  now  before  us. 
It  is  a  most  remarkable  document,  evidently  the 
work  of  men  who  see  clearly  what  is  wanted,  and 
have  a  glimmering  of  the  way  to  arrive  at  it,  but 
who  cannot  bear  to  acknowledge  that  either  way  or 
end  is  new,  and  are  vaguely  puzzled  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  prepared  to  go.  Their  wish  is 
that  Chinamen  should  know  how  to  build  steam¬ 
ships,  but  to  put  it  in  that  brutal  way  would  be 
impossible,  would  wound  Chinese  self-esteem  too 
deeply,  perhaps  expose  them  to  the  imputation  of 
barbarian  leanings,  or,  worse  still,  of  latent  con¬ 
tempt  for  philosoplw.  So  they  start  with  the 
assertion  which  no  Chinaman  will  dream  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  that  the  West  borrowed  ”from  China  “the 
Heaven-sent  elements  of  Chinese  knowledge,”  and 
the  Chinese,  in  copying  their  processes,  are  simply 
carrying  out  their  own  processes  one  step  further. 
That  point  being  settled  satisfactorily,  there  is  at  all 
events  no  degradation  in  acquiring  Western  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  example,  China  invented,  or  received 
from  Heaven  the  science  of  numbers,  and  the  West¬ 
ern  men,  stealing  that,  applied  and  applied  it  till 
they  produced  European  mathematics,  —  wherefore 
a  Chinaman,  in  studying  mathematics,  is  but  regain¬ 
ing  bis  own. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


He  may  even  apply  his  knowledge  to  shipbuild- 
ino',  for  although  the  application  of  thought  to  use- 
fuf  purpose  is  in  itself  perhaps  base,  still  there  “  is  a 
chapter  in  the  ritual  of  Chow  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  carriage-building  and  carpentry,  and  this  in  a 
book  which  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  the 
schoob  have  reverenced  as  a  canonical  work.” 
Chinamen,  moreover,  once  knew  astronomy,  even 
the  husbandmen  knew  it ;  and  in  studying  astron¬ 
omy  the  Chinese  mind  does  but  regain  its  own.  The 
great  objwtion,  however,  still  remains  to  be  over¬ 
come.  To  learn  these  ^ings  Chinese  must  study 
under  foreigners,  and  to  learn  wisdom  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  has  always  struck  Chinamen  as  dbgraceful. 

alone  u  wise,  and  u  he  to  learn  of  foob  ?  The 
Board  meet  thb  difficulty  very  boldly,  and  the  para¬ 
graph  in  which  it  b  dbposed  of  is  probably  the  most 
revolutionary  which  ever  appeared  in  the  Pekin 
Gazette,  an  official  journal  to  which  all  Moniteurs 
and  Gazettes  are  young :  — 

“  As  regards  the  assertion  that  it  would  be  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  study  under  European  teachers,  this  saying  is 
even  still  more  devoid  of  truth.  Of  the  disgrace 
under  Heaven,  there  is  no  shame  (as  Mencius  says) 
greater  than  that  of  being  inferior  to  others.  Now,  the 
nations  of  Europe  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past  liave 
devoted  study  to  the  construction  of  steamers,  mutually 
learning  from  each  other,  and  new  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  are  daily  developed.  Japan  also  has  of  late  de¬ 
spatched  persons  to  Great  Britain  to  study  the  English 
language  and  investigate  mathematical  science  as  a 
permanent  basis  for  acquiring  the  art  of  stcamship- 
bnilding,  in  which,  before  many  years  are  past,  they 
may  be  expected  to  have  attained  proficiency.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  various  powerful  and  leading  mari¬ 
time  nations  of  Europe,  which  mutually  treat  each  other 
as  equals,  —  if  a  mere  insignificant  state  like  Japan 
shows  itself  capable  of  eagerly  striving  to  build  up  its 
power,  whilst  China  alone  adheres  immovably  to  the 
routine  of  her  long-descended  ways,  regardless  of  fresh 
activity,  where,  we  would  ask,  will  then  be  the  greatest 
occasion  for  shame  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  we,  though 
not  holding  ourselves  dbgraced  as  the  inferiors  of  others, 
strive  diligently  to  bring  ourselves  on  a  par  with  others, 
it  may  be,  perl^ps,  in  the  future  that  we  shall  actually 
outstrip  them.  H,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  holding 
that  to  learn  from  others  b  disgraceful,  we  remain  con¬ 
tent  in  our  position  of  inequality,  will  refraining  alto¬ 
gether  from  study  be  the  means  of  freeing  us  from  dis¬ 
grace  1 " 

That  paragraph  was  obviously  sujjgested  by  a 
European,  but  its  acceptance  and  publication  in  an 
official  document  mans  the  depth  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  Chinese  mind.  It  has 
realized  the  fact,  openly  realized  it,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  advance,  and  that  step  once  gained,  all 
the  rest  b  easy.  No  other  Oriental  nation  has  yet 
gained  it  Mohammedans  everywhere  believe  in 
their  hearts  that  progress  b  useless,  thought  as  well 
as  religion  having  ended  with  the  Koran  ;  and  Hin¬ 
doos  deliberately  believe  that  nothing  good  can 
come  out  of  so  stupid  and  barbarous  a  people  as  the 
Englbh.  The  Chinaman  alone  seems  as  yet  to  have 
perceived  that  tbere  b  a  mind  in  the  West,  and  to 
be  willing  to  avail  himself  of  its  aid.  A  regular 
University  has  accordingly  been  established  for  the 
study  of  Western  knowlMge,  and  triennial  exami¬ 
nations  are  to  be  held,  appointments  conferred  on 
sncceesful  candidates,  and  “extraordinary  promo¬ 
tion  to  be  awarded  to  graduates  taking  a  firet^lass.” 
There  b  no  doubt  that  with  these  inducements  the 
university  will  fill,  and  we  may  yet  find  a  Chinese 
Mandarin  who  b  also  a  Brunei,  a  white  button  who  I 
has  discovered  a  star,  or  a  blue  button  who  has  ap- 1 


plied  a  novel  motive  power.  The  Chinese  intellect, 
to  reason  from  analogies,  ought  to  take  very  kindly 
to  physical  science,  for  they  are  even  now,  with 
their  “  cram  ”  rules,  the  best  hydraulists,  carpenters, 
ahd  ironworkers  in  the  East;  and  the  Japanese, 
who  so  closely  resemble  them,  seem  able  to  learn 
anything.  “  God,”  says  an  Arab  proverb,  “  has 
given  to  Arabs  tongues,  to  Englishmen  heads,  and 
to  Chinamen  hands,”  and  if  the  English  head  and 
the  Chinese  hand  ever  come  together,  the  result  will 
probably  repay  the  labor  of  a  generation. 

The  suspemsion  of  mental  progress  in  Asia,  after 
so  much  had  been  attained,  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
scrutable  problems  in  all  hbtory,  the  one  which  of 
all  others  oftenest  suggests  despair.  Is  it  the  power 
of  accumulation  whi^ has  perished,  or  only  tlie  de¬ 
sire  ?  If  the  power,  then  mankind  has  no  future, 
for  the  European  races  may  be  arrested  as  the  Asi¬ 
atic  races  have  been.  If  the  desire,  how  is  it  to  be 
reawakened?  Clearly  not  by  denying  that  any 
progress  whatever  has  been  made.  The  late  Dr. 
balTantyne,  whilom  Principal  of  the  Benares  Col¬ 
lege,  a  profound  Sanscrit  scholar  and  a  man  of  great 
onginality,  always  beKeved  that  he  had  dbcovered 
the  secret  of  making  the  Hindoo  mind  progressive. 
“  We  must  make  the  pump  suck  again,”  he  said, 
“  by  pouring  in  a  little  water.”  The  moment,  as  he 
believed,  that  a  Hindoo  scholar  could  be  made  to 
see  the  connection  between  his  own  philosophy  and 
that  of  the  West  he  would  begin  to  be  interested  in 
it,  to  press  forward,  as  he  would  believe,  upon  his 
own  road.  He  succeeded  in  training  some  very  re¬ 
markable  men,  and  this  Chinese  decree  is  a  curious 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  leading  principle. 

Europeans  might  have  derided  the  Chinese  foun¬ 
dation  forever  without  influencing  the  Chinese 
mind,  but  the  moment  they  propose  to  build  on  it, 
the  Chinese  hesitate,  examine,  and  yield.  “  The 
idea,”  say  the  foreign  Board,  “  that  it  is  wrong  to 
abandon  Chinese  methods  and  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  Europeans  may  also  be  dilated  upon.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  germ  of  Western  sciences  is  in 
fact  originally  borrowed  from  the  Heaven-sent  ele¬ 
ments  of  Chinese  knowledge.  The  eyes  of  Western 
philosophers  having  been  turned  towards  the  East, 
and  the  genius  of  these  men  being  minutely  pains¬ 
taking  and  apt  for  diligent  thought,  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pursuing  study  to  new  results.  For  these 
they  have  usurjied  the  name  of  sciences  brought 
from  over-sea ;  .but  in  reality  the  methods  (of  their 
philosophy)  are  Chinese  methods.  This  is  the 
case  with  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  it  is 
equally  so  with  the  remaining  sciences.  China  has 
originated  the  method,  which  Europeans  have  re¬ 
ceived  os  an  inheritance.”  The  hated  notion  of 
adopting  a  new  career  is  superseded  by  that  of 
advancing  in  an  old  one,  and  the  reluctant  pupil 
becomes  immediately  an  eager  student. 

THE  DERBY  DAY. 

BT  JAHXS  OBEBNWOOD. 

My  dear  unfortunate  brother  Jack-of-all-work- 
and-no-play,  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  yesterday,  (to-day  that  is,)  the 
scene  of  the  gr^at  national  horse-race  was  more  than 
ever  numerously  attended, — that  all  London  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  provinces,  assembled  to  grace 
and  do  honor  to  the  joyous  occasion.  This  is  what 
the  newspapers  say  invariably,  and  on  the  morning 
following  Derby  day;  but  yoir  and  I,  Jack,  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  (alas !),  know  that  tKis,  if  not  all  fudge,  is 


THE  DERBY  DAY. 


80  to  the  extent  of  seven  tenths  at  .least  The  stay- 
at-homes  may  be  counted  in  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  hapless  ones  whom  “  all  the  Queen’s 
horses,  and  all  the  Queen’s  men,”  let  alone  a  few 
stripling  nags  of  turfy  fame,  would  be  unequal  to 
the  task  of  tearing  them  fix>m  the  humdrum  wheel 
to  which  they  are  eternally  bound.  Since,  however, 
the  next  best  thing  to  going  to  the  fair  is  to  listen 
to  the  wondrous  account  of  some  privileged  being 
whose  nostrils  ha'''e  sniffed  the  aroma  of  lamp-oil, 
whose  blest  ears  have  drank  in  the  dulcet  music  of 
the  gong,  and  whose  favored  feet  have  tripped  it 
amongst  booth  sawdust,  I  may  be  doing  not  amiss 
if  I  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  labor-fettered  Turk 
the  mountain  that  he  may  make  no  pilgrimage  to. 

My  gossip  shall  take  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  and 
I  will  wager  my  even  money  (not  being  of  that 
greedy  and  grasping  nature  that  bankers  after  odds) 
gainst  any  man’s,  that  in  the  main  I  am  correct. 
There  is  no  secret  in  it.  I  have  no  private  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  clerk  of  the  course,  nor  have  I 
the  ear  of  “  the  stable  mouse,”  or  any  other  treach¬ 
erous  listener,  four  legged  or  two.  Seeing  the  Derby 
is  like  seeing  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show,  or  a  wedding, 
—  especially  a  wedding,  that  being  a  cei-emony  the 
terms  of  the  performance  of  which  are  immutable, 
except  as  regards  the  names  and  perhaps  the  colors 
of  the  competitors  about  to  start  in  the  race  of  life. 
So  is  a  Derby  a  Derby,  last  year,  this  year,  next 
year,  any  year. 

Last  night,  had  the  reader  lodged  in  Epsom  town, 
he  would,  had  he  been  on  the  lookout  and  diligent, 
have  discovered  that  the  first  bona  fide  Derby 
arrivals  from  London  make  their  appearance  about 
the  dusk  of  evening.  They  emerge  in  twos  and 
threes  from  the  road  that  leads  to  the  metropolis,  — 
poor,  limping,  lame,  and  ragged  ones,  wearied  nigh 
to  fainting  with  their  long  tramp,  and  dusty,  and 
oh  !  so  hungry  and  thirsty.  These  are  the  hangers- 
on  and  pickers-up  of  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold,  the  humble  servants  and  willing 
slaves  of  the  rollicking  well-to-do  host  that  to-mor¬ 
row  will  camp  on  the  Downs.  They,  the  tired  and 
famished  ones,  bring  with  them  their  stock-in-trade, 
their  cigar  fuzees,  their  boot  blackers  and  shiners, 
and  their  humble  single  brushes  with  which  to 
“  brush  you  down,  sir,”  for  a  penny.  They  enter 
a  flourishing  town,  these  beggared  ones ;  the  shops 
are  aglare  with  gas,  and  everybody  is  preparing 
something  that  may  be  sold  to  eat  to-morrow. 
When  you  get  past  the'  town  clock  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  end,  it  is  like  putting  your  head  in  at  a  kitchen 
door  where  a  feast  is  preparing.  The  confection¬ 
ers’  windows  are  piled  with  buns  as  though  a  whole 
week  of  Good  Fridays  was  before  them ;  the  interior 
of  the  regular  eating-housekeepers’  shops  are  invisi¬ 
ble  beyond  mounds  of  boiled  and  roast  and  pyramids 
of  handy-sized  pics ;  and  even  the  humble  way-side 
cottages  are  bold  in  their  announcements  of  “  hot 
water  for  tea  parties,”  and  the  window  boanls,  where 
customarily  the  sweet-smelling  flower-pots  stand,  are 
now  ladened  with  loves  of  bread  and  unpicturesejue 
saveloys.  The  famished  ones  from  London  rejoice 
to  see  such  abundance  of  cheap  fare,  and  hurry  to 
buy  a  supper  with  that  painfully-reserved  twopence 
halfptmny.  But  alas  !  tor  them,  poor  beggars,  rac¬ 
ing  prices  have  already  begun  ;  penny  loaves  have 
passed  out  of  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  saveloys 
arc  quoted  at  a  hundred  premium.  But  they  must 
deal  m  the  town  as  best  they  may  ;  they  have  to  go 
farther  and  may  fare  worse  even.  They  have  to  go 
the  length  of  mat  dreary,  steep,  chalky  lane,  that 


more  than  any  other  that  ever  was  planned  is  like  to 
that  ofl-qiiot^  lane  destitute  of  turning,  and  smug¬ 
gle  a  bed  under  the  hucksters’  carts,  or,  tailing  this, 
stretch  their  travel-strained  limbs  on  that  sacred 
plain  that  to-morrow  shall  sprout  guineas  thick  as 
buttercups.  If  any  gentleman  has  his  doubts  about 
this  all  taking  place,  I  will  back  my  prophecy 
against  his  opinion  for  a  “  pony,”  or  a  whole  horse, 
or  a  whole  hog,  or  anything  else  he  may  fancy. 

Likewise  I  will  bet  level  that  last  night,  long  af¬ 
ter  the  betting  men  lodging  in  the  town  had  gone 
to  their  feverish  beds,  there  emeiged  fiom  a  white 
house  just  outside  the  town,  —  a  pretty  innocent¬ 
looking  house,  —  a  carriage  drawn  by  stout  horses, 
and  driven  by  a  sturdy  coachman.  Within  the  ve¬ 
hicle  are  two  able  men  at  least,  as  had  they  need  to 
be  who  guard  a  treasure.  If  anything  happened  to 
that  chariot  in  its  passage  up  the  hill,  —  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  for  there  are  many  thieves  abroad  in 
and  about  Epsom  to-night,  —  the  Derby  of  1867 
will  be  recorded  as  an  imperfect  Derby,  by  reason 
of  its  lacking  the  indispensable  “  c’rect  card.”  'The 
types  from  which  the  “  c’rect  cards  ”  are  printed  are 
arranged  in  a  secret  chamber  of  the  pretty  white 
house,  and  are  carried  up  to  the  Grand  Stand,  where 
there  is  a  printing  machine,  and  where,  before  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  cards  by  the  thousand  will 
be  struck  ofi',  all  ready  for  the  ra^ed  speculators 
who  come  at  that  early  hour  clamoring  to  buy 
them. 

Again,  I  prophesy  that  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  the  theatre  of  what  by  and  by  will  be  all 
so  rich,  and  gay,  and  sparkling,  was  as  much  like 
Bartlcmay  fair  as  bereft  of  its  gangs  and  roaring 
showmen  is  possible.  None  of  the  “  company  ”have 
as  yet  arrived,  —  no,  not  one  ;  but  if  you  counted 
the  multitude  swarming  In  the  vicinity  of  the  race¬ 
course,  you  would  find  that  they  number  a  thousand 
at  least,  —  servants  all  of  the  legion  by  and  by  to 
arrive  with  lots  of  money  to  spend.  'There  are 
the  proprietors  of  refreshment  booths  and  sparring 
booths,  and  booths  for  fiddling  and  dancing ;  there 
are  the  thimblerig  men  and  the  Aunt  Sally  men, 
and  the  men  who  have  tramped  from  London  with 
a  couple  of  pmls,  and  who  mean  to  drive  a  roaring 
trade  as  water  vendors ;  and  there  are  the  “  nig¬ 
gers,”  dozens  and  dozens  of  them,  poor  wretches, 
with  yesterday’s  blacking  mottling  their  sad  faces, 
the  straw  in  their  towzled  hair  revealing  the  secret 
of  their  last  night’s  bed ;  there  are  the  clothes 
brushers,  and  the  shoe  blackers,  and  the  hopeful 
merchants  whose  heart  and  hope  is  in  the  bundle 
they  carry,  enveloped  in  a  dirty  pocket-handerchief, 
and  comprising  “  noses  and  hair  ”  for  the  wear  of 
idiots  and  absurd  little  dolls  to  stick  In  hat-band  or 
button-hole,  and  gay  garlands  of  colored  paper  for 
the  decoration  of  the  orows  of  tipsy  costermongers 
and  their  women.  All  these  and  many,  many  more, 
unwashed  and  shivering  and  hungry,  thronged  about 
the  jolly  bright  cans  where  the  coffee  was  steaming, 
and  where  bread  and  butter  might  be  purchased  at 
a  half-penny  a  slice.  I  will  wager,  too,  that,  brist¬ 
ling  in  the  throng,  —  the  busiest  of  the  busy,  — 
there  was  a  red-nosed  old  barber,  with  the  tools  of 
his  craft  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  his  hot-water  pot 
mounted  atop  of  a  sort  of  tinker’s  brazier  swinging 
in  his  hand,  crying  out  “  who’ll  be  scraped  !  who’U 
be  scraped  for  a  brown  1  ”  , 

Neither  do  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  predicate 
that  as  the  morning  grows  towards  noon  there  will 
emerge  from  that  long  lane  extending  from  the 
town  to  the  Downs  the  vanguard,  the  prudent  few 
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who  eschew  uproar,  and  have  an  eye  to  a  choice  of 
situation  from  which  to  view  the  race,  —  of  the 
mighty  host  presently  to  follow.  Then  will  the 
“  Grand  Stand,”  all  spick  and  span,  and  showing 
white  as  a  mushroom  sprouting  out  of  the  green, 
wake  to  life  the  rapidly-filling  galleries,  dispelling 
the  idea  founded  on  a  view  of  its  gigantic  emptiness 
that  never  1^  any  possibility  could  it  be  completely 
occupied.  There  will  be  Mammon’s  acre,  common¬ 
ly  known  as  the  betting-ring,  but  which  is  no  ring 
at  all,  but  merely  a  straight  slip  railed  in  in  front  of 
the  Grand  Stand  and  abutting  on  to  the  course, 
show  signs  of  animation  that  each  succeeding  min¬ 
ute  increases.  They  are  not  all  members  of  the 
aristocracy  who  seek  and  gain  admission  to  Mam¬ 
mon’s  acre,  but  as  a  rule,  vulgar  journeymen  bet¬ 
ters,  who  come  to  Epsom  in  the  same  business  spirit 
that  moves  the  grazier  and  the  butcher  to  visit  the 
cattle-market  If  you  are  in  pursuit  of  gayety  and 
frivolity,  seek  it  not  on  Mammon’s  acre ;  it  is  no 
more  a  holiday  feature  than  the  maggot  that  gnaws 
at  the  core  of  an  apple  is  part  of  that  fruit  No 
laughter,  no  mirthsome  joking,  nothing  but  grim 
and  soui^mouthed  chaffering,  buy,  buy  —  buying 
and  bartering,  and  bargain-driving.  Regard  these 
throngers  of  the  ring,  and  learn  that  “making  a 
book”  is  no  more  a  pastime  than  is  balancing  a 
ledger  at  a  grocery  store.  It  is  hard  work,  —  work 
fitter  to  be  performed  in  shirt  sleeves  than  in  dandy 
coats,  as  is  evident  ffom  the  copious  perspiration 
that  bedews  the  brow  of  every  votary  of  the  pencil 
and  little  book  as  he  goes  to  and  fro,  elbowing  and 
crushing  his  way  through  the  mob,  roaring  out  what 
he  will  bet  and  what  he  won’t  bet,  and  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  My  dear  brother  Jack-of-aU-work, 
depend  on  it  that  you  arc  safer  at  home.  There  is 
contagion  in  the  breath  of  these  roarers,  the  flour¬ 
ishing  of  the  little  book ;  the  sheen  of  the  leather 
satchel  slung  at  the  roarer’s  side  is  as  fatal  to  the 
unwary  one  as  the  trapper’s  daze  is  to  the  lark,  and 
nothing  but  having  no  money  in  your  pocket  can  save 
you  from  falling  to  his  lure.  See  now  how  the  poor 
pigeons,  excluded  from  the  hawk’s  cage  by  that  in¬ 
exorable  half-guinea  entrance  fee,  swarm  about  the 
bars,  and  thrust  between  their  little  bets  fast  as  the 
pretty  birds  within  can  gather  them !  But  they  are 
never  satisfied ;  they  take,  take,  take,  and  still,  like 
young  ravens,  their  be’aks  are  agape,  and  they  go  on 
crying,  “ More !  more!  more!” 

They  will  go  on  crying  while  the  long  lane  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  town  disgorges  its  troopers,  and  the 
vast  hill  over  against  the  Stand  grows  thicker  of 
men  than  cornstalks  in  a  field ;  and  all  round 
about,  and  extending  in  a  long,  long  line  far  as  Tat- 
tenham  Comer,  which  is  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  winning-post,  are  barouches,  and  drags, 
and  coaches,  and  omnibuses,  and  wagons,  and 
carts,  and  costermongers’  barrows  in  so  compact  a 
mass  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  severe  acrobatic 
feat  to  skip  from  one  to  the  other  the  whole  length 
without  once  touching  the  ground.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  roar  and  cry,  these  men  of  the  ring,  until 
the  ringing  of  a  bell.  This  signifies  “  clear  the 
course.”  Up  to  this  time,  the  sacred  way  has  been 
not  strictly  guarded  against  intrusion.  It  is  railed 
in  on  either  side,  but  many  have  crept  beneath  the 
rails,  and  lay  sprawling  on  the  turf,  happy  to  rest 
their  wooden  heads  where  the  mighty  hoofs  of  Vau- 
ban  or  the  Marksman  may  presently  tread.  But 
now  they  must  clear  out,  for  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
suddenly  appears  from  the  police  barracks  within 
the  Grand  stand  an  army  of  policemen,  who  spread 


themselves  across  the  course,  and  sweep  all  before 
them,  wasting  no  words  with  trespassers,  but  hust¬ 
ling  and  sq^ueezing  them  back  beyond  the  rails,  head 
first  or  heels  first,  until  the  way  is  clear. 

Then  the  roarers  of  the  ring  will  cease  their  hub¬ 
bub,  for  the  first  race  is  about  to  be  decided.  There 
will  not  be  much  excitement  over  this  first  race, 
amongst  the  multitude.  As  a  body  it  has  but  a  rude 
appetite  for  horse-racing,  and  views  these  little  races 
as  merely  the  fish  and  soup  that  precede  the  more 
substantial  roast,  —  the  Derby,  at  which  each  and 
every  one  of  its  items  intend  to  carve  a  stake,  be  it 
never  so  small  a  one  ;  so,  during  this  minor  affair, 
the  melody  of  the  niggers  is  scarcely  hushed,  and 
may  be  distinctly  hea^  the  cracking  of  the  bullets 
against  the  iron  targets  there  sped  by  daring  rifle¬ 
men,  who  shoot  through  a  length  of  tin  tubing,  “  for 
fear  of  hacksidents,”  as  the  prudent  proprietor  of  the 
butts  remarks. 

The  two  preliminary  and  minor  races  disposed  of, 
then  approaches  the  Great  Event.  There  will  be  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  between  the  race  for  the 
Burgh  Stakes  and  the  Derby  race,  which  will  be 
made  the  most  of  by  the  men  of  the  “  ring.”  Since 
the  last  race  they  have  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
quiet ;  but  now  they  will  begin  again,  gradually  rais¬ 
ing  their  voices  until  the  Babel  is  deafening,  but  it 
will  be  not  remarkable  since  the  infection  has  spread 
all  abroad  through  the  line  of  carriages,  and  coaches, 
and  ’busses,  and  barrows,  and  right  away  over  the 
hill,  and  everybody  is  at  the  delirium  of  betting  fever, 
and  there  is  a  universal  shaking  of  hands  that  is 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  This  amongst  the  novices, 
however ;  there  is  no  shaking  of  hands  with  the 
betting  men  of  business,  black  and  white  and  a  de¬ 
posit  on  the  nail  being  a  s}’8tem  much  preferred. 

Then  once  more  will  the  bell  toll  louder,  and 
bolder  this  time,  as  if  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
affair  it  heralds ;  and  again  will  the  doughty  A’s 
cliaige  the  trespassers,  and  drive  them  back  beyond 
the  boundary.  Then  will  be  seen  emerging  from 
the  neighboring  paddock,  where  the  equine  cham¬ 
pions  have  been  saddled,  a  long  string  of  horses, 
gayly  mounted  by  their  jockies  in  butterfly  suits. 
But  although  they  enter  the  course  it  is  not  to  race, 
but  merely  that  their  various  patrons  may  sec  their 
paces  as  they  perform  a  preliminary  canter  by  way 
of  warming  to  the  work  before  them.  There  will  be 
a  general  hum  of  admiration,  and  no  wonder ;  for 
surely,  as  a  grand  sight,  that  of  a  troop  of  splendid 
horses,  in  the  glory  of  their  youth  and  strengtli,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  Then  they  will  be  off  and 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  where  a  severe  old 
gentleman,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  awaits  them,  to  marshal 
them  in  proper  order  and  give  the  momentous  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  start ;  and  all  this  time  the  roarers  of 
the  ring  are  hard  at  it,  anxious  to  gobble  up  a  few 
more  verdant  ones  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Time  flies.  Clang !  clang !  clang  goes  the  bell  as 
merrily  as  though  it  had  a  sure  bet  on  the  race,  and 
ten  thousand  voices  will  exclaim  “  Now  they  ’re  off!  ” 
and  then  there  will  be  a  silence.  It  will  even  seem 
that  the  tolling  of  the  bell  betokened  the  departed 
lives  of  the  roarers,  they  will  be  so  still.  But  lo ! 
they  revive  again.  On  the  dizzy  summit  of  the 
Grand  Stand  an  eager  scout,  spying  through  a  glass, 
has  caught  sight  of  the  striving  team  turning  the 
bend  of  the  horseshoe  course,  and  gives  instant 
word  of  which  is  foremost,  and  the  precious  name 
will  be  caught  and  spread  quick  as  ignited  gun¬ 
powder.  “  It ’s  Marksman !  He  walks  in !  ”  “  No, 
no!  It’sVauban!  Ha,  ha!  Vauban,  Vauban !” 
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“  Palin«r !  It 's  Palmer !  by  jingo,  it ’s  Palmer  !  ” 
“No,  no.  Vauban!”  “Marksman!”  “VanAm- 
burgh !  Vauban!  Marksmlln!  Ha,  ha!  No,  no! 
Yes,  yes!  Palmer!  —  Van  —  Vauban  —  ” 

Who  on  earth  is  to  complete  a  prophecy  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  in  the  midst  of  such  a  clamor  ? 


THE  POET’S  BED. 

BT  JDLBS  JXNIN. 

[Translated  for  Eraar  SATcanaT  from  Lc  Journal  dtt  Dibato.] 

The  poet  Archias  was  for  a  time  celebrated  after 
the  admirable  defence  Pro  Arcltia  Poeta,  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  the  Roman  orator.  In  these  really 
eloquent  pages  about  a  persecuted  poet,  Cicero 
wrote  the  noblest  and  most  touching  tribute  ever 
paid  in  honor  of  poet  and  writer.  ♦  All  Rome  ap¬ 
plauded  this  admirable  argument,  and  the  poet’s 
rights  as  a  Roman  citizen  were  preserved.  But 
after  the  applause  of  the  oration  had  died  away 
other  events  had  occurred,  the  most  sombre  hours  of 
the  Republic  had  come ;  amid  civil  wars,  in  the 
height  of  the  dispute  between  Pompey  and  Cmsar, 
between  Cleopatra  and  young  Octavius,  Rome  for¬ 
got  all  about  Archias,  the  poet.  Archias  had  had 
his  day,  that  day  which  does  not  shine  twice  for 
most  mortals.  Poetry  glittering  with  genius  and 
novelty  shone  with  unexpected  flame  when  the  em¬ 
pire  was  established,  and  the  unfashionable  poets 
were  relegated  to  forgetfulness.  The  new  poets 
who  took  Archias’s  place  were  Virgil,  Horace,  Pro¬ 
pertius,  and  Tibullus.  A  few  days  before  Augustus 
and  before  Mascenas,  and  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  Horace,  the  poet  Archias  expired  in  solitude  and 
silence.  Even  his  next  door  neighbors  knew  not 
who  he  was.  He  died  the  death  of  the  true  poet, 
and  his  landlord  levied  on  the  wretched  furniture, 
which  was  everything  his  humblo  tenant  poeses-sed. 
The  auction  sale  was  confided  to  one  Vulteius  Menas, 
who  was  likewise  a  toy  of  fortune.  Pbilippus,  a  great 
Roman  lawyer,  a  man  of  firm  and  generous  mind, 
was  returning  home  one  summer’s  day  about  two 
o’clock,  saying  to  himself  age  had  already  greatly 
increased  the  distance  between  the  Forum  and  the 
Carina.  As  he  went  his  way  he  noticed  in  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  shop  a  man  new-shaved,  quietly  cleaning  his 
finger-nails  \fith  a  small  knife.  He  said  to  his 
slave,  “  Demetrius,  go  find  out  who  that  man  is, 
whence  he  comes,  if  he  be  rich,  free,  or  a  citizen.” 
Demetrius  went,  returned,  and  replied,  “  His  name 
is  Vulteius  Menas,  he  is  an  auctioneer  and  seller  of 
old  furniture  by  trade ;  lie  has  not  much  money, 
but  he  has  a  stainless  name.  He  works  hard  and 
rests  himself.  He  e.arns  money  and  spends  it  freely. 
He  lives  like  a  goo<l  neighbor  among  people  of  his 
rank  in  life.  He  is  not  averse  from  the  theatre,  and 
when  the  day’s  labors  are  over  he  is  not  the  last  man 
who  goes  to  the  Campus  Martins.”  Thereupon 
lawyer  Philippas,  a  little  jealous  of  that  easy  hap¬ 
piness,  invited  good  man  Vulteius  Menas  to  dine 
with  him.  In  the  course  of  a  week  they  beeame 
quite  well  acijuainted,  and  Philippas  carried  him  to 
his  country  seat.  A  month  afterwards  Philippas 
bought  a  small  farm  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  year 
had  not  ended  when  poor  Vulteius  Menas,  lean, 
and  bent  double,  abandoned  rural  happiness,  and 
made  haste  to  return  to  town  and  reopen  his  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  shop.  The  first  transaction  in  which  Vul¬ 
teius  Menas  (to  his  great  delight,  once  more  an 
auctioneer)  was  employed  w.ns  to  sell  poor  Archias’s 
furniture.  Vulteius  Menas  had  become  unused  to 
the  sight  of  the  secret  misery  of  men  while  living 


on  such  intimate  terms  with  Philippus  (whose  house 
was  open  to  him  as  his  own),  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  inventory  the  rent  mantles,  the  ripped 
tc^as,  the  worn-out  sandals,  of  the  ixior  wretch 
Cicero  had  called  his  friend,  Vulteius  Menas  became 
sad  unto  death.  “  Alas  1  ”  said  he,  “  I  saw  in  my 
friend’s  Philippus’s  fortune  allied  with  the  honors  of 
elofjuence,  and  I  came  near  dying  of  the  monoto¬ 
nous  life.  To-day  I  see  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
edness  of  the  poet’s  life,  and  I  know  not  if  I  shall 
earn  my  day’s  expenses  !  ”  Nevertheless,  he  began 
to  challenge  bids  from  the  Roman  mob  for  this  lot  or 
that  lot  of  trash  left  by  the  dead  man  ;  a  cracked 
cup  of  Evander’s  days,  a  copy  of  Cicero’s  De  Oj^ciUt 
made  by  the  dead  poet  himself,  a  volume  containing 
the  fourth  book  of  the  iBneid,  another  filled  with 
Ovid’s  Art  of  Love.  Besides  these  there  were  some 
questionable  curiosities,  which  Archias  had  received 
in  exchange  for  his  epithalamia  and  his  canticles  in 
praise  of  the  Emperor.  Some  letters  were  sold 
which  bore  the  seal  of  Torquatus  or  of  Bullatius,  or 
of  Vinius  Asina.  Lastly  came  the  most  valuable 
object  of  the  sale,  —  a  bed  whose  slabs  were  half 
broken,  whose  three  legs  were  maimed,  whose  head- 
board  was  all  cracked  and  worm-eaten,  the  mattress 
was  of  shapeless  wool  and  as  hard  as  stone,  the  bed¬ 
clothes  were  wellnigh  worn  out,  and  a  goat’s  skin 
lay  tossed  by  chance  upon  this  wretched  couch. 
’T  was  the  goat’s  skin  Melibams,  the  shepherd, 
dragged  after  nim,  and  abandoned  on  a  sterile  rock. 
'T  was  most  mournful  to  see  !  You  would  not  have 
bid  a  slave  sleep  on  those  uneasy  planks  !  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  cried :  “  AVlio  will  give  me  two  oboli  for 
this  handsome  bed?”  and  as  he  spoke  he  secretly 
thought  even  that  would  be  an  obolus  too  much. 

Nevertheless  two  oboli  were  bid.  He  was  about 
to  knock  it  down,  when  a  voice  in  the  crowd  cried : 
“I  bid  a  hundred  talents!”  Vulteius  Menas  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  he  thought  himself  the  butt  of  some 
practical  joker ;  but  then  this  unexpected  bidder 
seemed  as  serious  as  could  be.  Vulteius  Men.as  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  a  hundred  talents.  Thereupon  a  second 
bidder  cried  :  “  Two  hundred  talents  I  ”  In  fine 
this  wretched  couch,  or  rather  this  shameful  mass  of 
rags  and  tatters  rose  from  bid  to  bid  till  it  reached 
one  thousand  talents.  The  spectators  and  Vulteius 
Menas  himself  thereujxm  imagined  a  treasure  must 
be  concealed  under  all  those  rags.  The  auctioneer 
cried,  “  A  thousand  talents  !  ”  At  the  same  instant 
two  plain  litters  drew  near  ;  in  the  first  one  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  easily 
recognized  by  his  profile  paled  by  protracted  vigils. 
In  the  second  lay  exhausted  W  fever  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  the  dying  Maecenas.  'The  two  litters  came 
ti^tiier  and  the  throng  respectfully  stood  aside. 
Then  Mmeenas  said  to  the  Emperor :  “  What, 
Lord  !  ’t  is  you  who  are  my  rival  ?  Eternal  gods  ! 
what  charm  can  this  wretched  couch  have  in  your 
eyes  ?  ”  Augustus  replied  :  “  Alas !  sleep  I  cannot, 
sleep  hath  wholly  ab.andoned  me  ;  if  at  times  I  doze 
a  moment,  I  see  in  fearful  dreams  all  the  victims  of 
my  proscriptions  !  sometimes  Cicero’s  ghost  rises  be¬ 
fore  me  saying :  “  Remember  the  triumvirate  !  ” 
Then  I  see  his  eloquent  head  hung  on  the  tribune 
and  our  rostri  look  astounded  that  such  should  be 
the  horrible  recompiense  of  the  Father  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Then  quite  undone  by  remorse  and  seeking, 
let  the  price  be  what  it  may,  a  little  forgetfulness 
and  quiet  slumber,  I  thought  pierchance  I  might  find 
them  on  this  lowly  bed,  whose  wretched  master, 
though  pioverty-stncken  and  forsaken  by  all,  slept 
soundly  stark-naked  in  its  dirt,  and  therefore  I  bid 
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for  it.”  Msecenas  replied  in  a  low  tone,  —  “  Lord,  importance  which  the  French  now  attach  to  eating 
you  should  not  make  in  a  public  square  these  mel-  as  a  proof  of  their  being  gluttons.  Not  so,  indeed  ; 
ancholy  confessions  of  the  sorrows  of  power.  Be-  the  French  are  not  (jdlirmands,  but  friand.t.  To  be 
sides,  do  not  the  glory  and  majesty  of  your  reign  '  a  gourmand  is,  according  to  Horace’s  own  e.xpres- 
absolve  your  past  career  ?  But  I  too  am  bereft  of  sion,  mla  parere ;  whilst  to  be  friand  is  merely  to 
sleep,  I  who  am  but  your  follower  in  that  path,  wish  for  a  good  thing,  —  in  Latin,  cupes.  A  French- 
who  applaude<l  your  least  caprices,  who  was  your  man  does  not  eat  much ;  but  he  is  fund  of  tit-bits, 
lawful  councillor,  who  became  the  accomplice  and  He  eats  more  for  the  sake  of  tasting  than  through 
the  flatterer  of  your  most  deplorable  days.  I  am  greediness.  He  has  the  appetite,  but  his  constitu- 
forsaken  by  sleep.  There  is  not  a  night  of  all  these  tion  does  not  permit  of  his  satisfying  it  as  his  fore¬ 
nights,  —  Earth’s  last  nights  to  me  !  —  which  is  not  fathers  were  able  to  do.  Ah,  they  knew  how  to 
full  of  terrors.  You  feel  regret.  I  am  stung  by  re-  eat ! 

morse,  and  therefore  I  sought  to  purchase  the  aban-  Who  amongst  us  would  not  desen’e  the  appella- 
doned  and  miserable  bed  of  poor  Archias,  that  in  it  tion  Of  gurges  given  by  Cicero  to  a  good  eater  ? 

I  might  taste  one  hour  of  sleep  !  ”  Who  could  perform  the  feat  accomplished  by  Milo, 

These  explanations  exchanged,  the  master  and  the  who,  having  killed  an  ox  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  de¬ 
courtier  were  borne  away  in  their  litters,  and  soon  voured  it  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ?  AVho 
disappeared  around  the  street  corner.  Good  Vul-  could  imitate  the  noble  example  set  by  Phagon,  who, 
teius  Menas,  who  did  not  clearly  understand  the  in-  having  been  asked  to  dinner  by  the  Emperor  Aure- 
cident  which  had  occurred,  began  to  bawl :  “  A  lian,  afforded  his  majesty  the  curious  spectacle  of 
thousand  talents,  —  going.”  At  this  cry  the  crowd  devouring  a  wild  ^  boar,  a  8he<m,  a  sucking  pig,  and 
burst  into  an  Homeric  laugh,  and  that  wretched  drinking  meanwhile  an  orca  of  wine  ?  No,  certain- 
mass  of  rags  and  rubbish  which  had  attained  so  ly,  we  are  not  worthy  of  our  forefathers ;  and  there- 
high  a  price,  fell  once  more  to  two  oboli.  But  the  fore  it  is  absurd  to  accuse  the  present  generation  of 
bi<lder  who  first  offered  this  sum  of  money  had  had  being  gourmand*.  When  one  recalls  the  300  dining¬ 
time  to  repent  of  his  offer,  and  Archias’s  bed  re-  rooms  of  Lucullus,  the  Salon  d’ Apollo,  where  each 
mained  on  the  auctioneer’s  hands.  repast  cost  the  purchase  money  of  a  province ;  when 

one  remembers  the  600  ostrich  heads  eaten  at  a  sin-  j 
~  gle  meal  by  Hcliogabalus,  or  that  huge  dish  of  birds’ 
THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION.  livers  which  eight  slaves  could  scarcely  carry,  one 

ITS  CAFES  AND  ITS  POLICE.  ^  Certain  compassion  for  the  eating  capabilities 

of  our  present  race.  Ihe  vast  belt  ot  restaurants 
M.  Jean  Lemoine  has  recently  entertained  the  which  encircles  the  Exhibition  only  appear  as  a 
readers  of  the  DeTmtii  by  descriptions  of  the  manners  series  of  establishments  worthy  of  a  race  of  Lilli- 
and  customs  of  the  English,  and  we  all  laughed  over  putians.  What  constitutes,  to  my  idea,  the  original 
his  pictures  of  the  En^ish  lady  who  spends  most  of  character  of  the  restaurants  of  the  Exhibition,  is  by 
her  time  in  eating  patties  at  the  pastrycook’s.  It  no  means  the  four  or  five  thousand  legs  of  mutton 
would  be  easy  to  reply  to  this  boutade  from  the  pen  daily  consumed  therein,  but  the  perfection  with 
of  a  writer  who  by  no  means  lacks  wit  when  he  which  everything  is  served,  and  above  all,  the  Hood 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  make  use  of  it,  but  of  light  which  illuminates  these  establishments  at 
who,  in  the  present  instance,  has  committed  an  night.  Many  a  great  writer  has  required  but  a  sin- 
error  in  writing  of  a  country  about  which  he  knows  gle  candle  to  help  him  to  meditate  and  digest  the 
nothing  whatsoever.  M.  Jean  lA^moine  fancies  that  thoughts  he  was  about  to  commit  to  paper,  but  it 
John  Bull  cannot  live  without  his  rump-steak,  and  appears  that  we  require  thousands  of  gas  jets  to 
that  our  fair  countrywomen  require  to  be  fed  on  enable  us  to  masticate  our  cotelettes  a  la  Mninlenon, 
patties ;  in  fact,  he  considers  the  English  as  a  vora-  or  imbibe  our  Laffitte.  The  Palace  of  the  Champs 
cious  peojde,  whose  principal  occupation  in  life  con-  de  Mars,  lighte<l  up  at  night,  presents  atmost  singular 
sists  in  eating  and  drinking.  It  appears  to  me  that  appearance.  Around  the  marquise  which  divides 
the  French,  especially  since  the  last  few  years,  the  building  are,  first,  a  long  row  of  huge  egg-shaped 
attach  much  more  importance  to  eating  and  drink-  globes,  then  a  row  of  white  globes,  in  threes,  all  of 
ing  than  do  the  English.  Most  of  the  finest  estab-  which  are  lighted  the  moment  the  palace  itself  is 
lishments  on  the  Boulevards  are  cafes  or  restaurants,  closed.  Beneath  this  trispheric  garland,  festooned 
and  at  the  Exhibition  the  whole  exterior  circle  is  by  the  wreaths  of  colossal  eggs,  the  rez  de  chaussee 
occupied  by  eating-houses,  wherein  50,000  pairs  of  is  illuminated,  leaving  no  part  of  the  building  in 
jaws  absorb  daily  about  350,000  francs’  worth  of  darkness  save  the  upper  roots,  from  which  wave,  in 
meat,  vegetables,  and  drinks  of  various  sorts.  As  uncertain  gloom,  the  flags  of  all  nations,  presenting 
for  me,  I  know  of  more  than  one  Parisian  who  the  appearance  of  spectral  birds,  flapping  their 
thinks  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  as  by  far  the  most  wings  as  they  hover  over  the  palace.  Seen  by 
interesting,  and  who  merely  frequents  the  palace  for  clear  moonlight,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  most  sin- 
the  pur|Ki8e  of  tasting  the  national  dishes  of  the  gular.  This  brilliant  girdle  of  light  encireling  the 
various  foreign  nations,  and  criticising  either  their  monster  bazaar,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  value  of 
beer  or  their  wine.  So  great  is  the  importance  at-  three  milliards  of  property,  is  equivalent  to  the  light 
tache<l  to  the  Science  de  la  Gueule,  as  Montaigne  reouired  for  a  whole  city. 

terms  it,  that  most  of  the  evening  papers  give  us  the  The  police  surveillance  of  the  exhibition  building 
menu  of  the  day,  and  keep  us  au  courant  of  the  is  done  by  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  sergents  de 
principal  dinners  given  by  the  upper  ten  thousand,  ville,  and  fifty-two  |)olice  agents  in  plain  dress, 
informing  us  exactly  what  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Tlie  sergents  de  ville  are  all  men  of  a  certain  age, 
King  of  Belgium  ate  during  their  sdjour  in  the  capi-  perfectly  qualified  to  do  their  duty  without  offend- 
tal.  I  might  thereby  conclude  that  France  is  get-  ing  the  public  in  general.  'The  agents,  on  the  con- 
ting  material  and  bestial,  but  I  shall  be  more  polite,  trary,  are  men  up  to  every  dodge  of  the  science  of 
and  more  just  than  has  been  J.  Lemoine  towards  thieving,  and  who,  were  the  Commission  Im|x5riale 
our  country,  and  shall  certainly  not  consider  the  to  organize  an  examination  in  the  art  of  robbery. 
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would  certainly  win  the  prizes.  Twenty-nine  brig¬ 
adiers  and  sub^brigadiers  have  the  command  of  this 
corps.  Besides  these,  a  company  of  110  of  the 
gardes  de  Paris,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant, 
march  down  every  morning  from  their  barracks  to 
do  duty  at  the  entrance  doors.  The  police  quarters 
consist  of  a  rental  post  near  the  exterior  marquee 
of  the  Belgian  section,  which  contains  the  commis¬ 
sary’s  office,  that  of  the  officier  de  paix,  the  report¬ 
ing  rooms,  &c.  There  is  another  police  station  at 
the  Pont  de  Jena  and  Ecole  Militaire  entrance. 
These  two  establishments  are  identical.  Each  con¬ 
tain  a  prison,  or,  as  police  prisons  are  here  denom¬ 
inated,  un  violon  for  men,  which  can  accommodate 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  un  violon  for  ladies  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale.  Each  post  has  forty-two 
beds  lor  the  police  agents’  use. 

The  palace  is  closed  at  six,  at  which  hour  drums 
are  beaten  under  the  marquee  of  the  central  garden. 
The  350  sergents  de  ville  assemble  in  the  garden, 
and,  separating  into  squads  of  equal  numbers,  issue 
from  the  building  by  all  the  doors,  as  it  were  sweep¬ 
ing  the  public  before  them.  As  all  the  concentric 
galleries  divide  the  palace  by  zones,  the  sergents  de 
ville  naturally  meet  in  a  line  as  soon  as  they  have 
walked  through  these  divisions.  As  soon  as  the  po¬ 
lice  reach  the  gallery  of  machines,  all  the  doors  are 
locked  except  those  at  the  four  grand  entrances ; 
the  battue  then  sweeps  all  the  loiterers  out  by  one  of 
these  four  entranees.  The  whole  manceuvre  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  half  an  hour.  The  four  grand  en¬ 
trances  remain  open  all  night,  to  facilitate  egress 
and  ingress  in  case  of  fire.  Two  police  remain  on 
duty  all  night  at  each  door,  to  prevent  any  person 
entering  on  any  excuse  whatsoever.  One  hundred 
agents  with  dark  lanterns  go  the  round  of  the  build¬ 
ing  all  night.  Sentineb  besides  are  stationed  per¬ 
manently  at  any  stand  or  stall  containing  articles  of 
value.  The  battue  of  the  park  takes  place  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  on  a  similar  plan.  Police  armed  with 
lanterns  assemble  under  the  marquee  and  starting 
from  thence,  go  in  the  direction  of  the  grand  circu¬ 
lar  avenue,  where  they  meet  Thence  they  start 
afresh,  searching  separately  through  every  isolated 
kiosk,  cottage,  temple,  church,  building,  or  shed,  till 
thev  can  assert  that  no  one  is  within  any  of  these 
buildings  who  has  not  received  the  reijuir^  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Commission  Impdriale  to  superintend 
personally  their  property.  This  manoeuvre  takes 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Thirty-two  police  re¬ 
main  on  duty  in  the  park  all  night 

During  the  day  the  sergents  de  ville  are  always 
stationed  at  the  same  places.  They  know  the 
Palace  accurately,  and  are  cognizant  of  its  minutest 
detail,  and  answer  any  inquiry  with  the  utmost  po¬ 
liteness  and  intelligence.  In  the  park  sixteen  agents 
in  plain  clothes  are  always  on  duty,  besides  ei^t  in 
the  circular  boulevard.  There  are  sentineb  at  each 
door,  as  well  as  at  every  important  establbhment,  or 
near  any  barricade  that  could  easily  be  got  over. 
Outside  the  building  two  sentineb  are  always  on 
duty,  whose  chief  amusement  must  be  reading  the 
advertisements  stuck  on  the  building,  which,  b^  the 
by,  b  very  little  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  publicity. 
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“  Did  I  like  the  life  ?  and  if  I  had  my  time  to 
live  over  again  would  I  make  the  same  choice? 
Well,  Miss  Waven,  it’s  about  this.  It’s  just  the 


finest  thing  out,  —  so  long — as  you  have  —  no  flut- 
terings  here,”  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  hb  broad 
chest.  “  But  when  a  man’s  ship  ceases  to  be  wife 
and  child  and  all  the  world  to  him,  it  is  another 
thing  altogether ;  my  advice  to  him  b,  he ’d  better 
give  up  whaling.” 

So  spoke  Captain  Harding,  erst  South  Sea  whal¬ 
er,  now,  these  ten  years  past,  gentleman  of  Eng¬ 
land,  living  at  home  at  ease.  Captain  Harding  is 
sitting  in  my  brother  Henry’s  drawing-room  sifter 
dinner  and  a  heavy  day’s  sport  among  the  turnips, 
—  the  Captain  commonly  uses  an  immense  double- 
barrelled  gun  which  has  in  old  times  brought  down 
monkeys  many. 

Captmn  Harding  is  not  after  our  received  notion 
of  a  sailor ;  he  b  sufficiently  broad,  but  much  too 
tall  with  it ;  a  pale-faced  man  with  a  full  white 
beard,  he  is  rather  bleached  and  aged  than  bronzed 
by  hb  foreign  experiences,  —  fifty-five,  he  looks  six¬ 
ty,  —  abo,  instead  of  the  ssulor’s  roll,  he  has  an 
erect,  military  carriage,  partly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  his  five  years’  service  in  our  local  volunteers,  of 
whom  he  is  a  most  efficient  officer ;  only  occarion- 
ally  he  orders  the  piping  of  all  hands  instead  of  the 
assembly,  and  all  taut  in  lieu  of  dressing  up. 

“  It  b  not  to  say  there  is  any  choice  m  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  continued  Captmn  Harding.  “  Let  a  boy  but 
have  the  sea  fever  on  him,  —  not  the  sham  thing, 
that  a  month’s  coasting  voyage  will  cure,  —  but  the 
real  thirst  for  the  sea,  for  foreign  adventure,  and 
he ’d  best  be  let  go.  I,  for  example,  should  n’t  have 
made  half  a  man  at  home,  —  now,  however  —  ” 
“You  are  a  man  and  a  half,”  interposed  my 
brother,  heartily. 

“  In  size  you  mean  ?  ”  and  the  captain  laughed 
enjoyably.  “  Well,  my  father  was  in  a  laige  way 
of  business,  but  he  had  little  capital,  —  I  should  have 
done  nothing  at  the  humdrum,  millwheel  life  I 
must  have  been  bound  to.  But  he  consented  that 
I  should  go  to  sea,  and  I  flatter  myself  1  did  make  a 
good  whaler.” 

“  Self-reliance  is  the  best  lesson  in  the  world  for 
a  boy,”  said  Henry,  sententlously. 

“It  b,  it  is.  Jack  and  I,  Mrs.  Waven,  were 
turned  out  of  the  nest  to  make  room  for  a  second 
brood,  and  what  way  we  have  made  has  been 
against  wind  and  tide.” 

“But  there  are  very  many  dangers  attending 
whale-fishing,  .are  there  not  ?  ”  I  askra,  —  “  sharks, 
and  all  sorb  of  things  ?  ” 

“  We  get  used  to  them.  Miss  Waven,  we  just  get 
used  to  them.  I  have  seen  men  sitting  with  bare 
legs  over  the  gunwales  of  the  boat,  and  a  shark 
come  sheer  up,  and  make  a  snap  for  them,  times 
out  of  mind.  lie  comes  with  a  swift  motion,  as 
yon  have  seen  a  pike.  Sharks  don’t  often  of  Inten¬ 
tion  attack  a  man.  When  he  is  about  a  whale 
they  ’ll  occasionally  take  a  neat  piece  out  of  his  leg 
by  mbtake  for  the  whale’s  flank.  In  my  thirty 
years’  experience  I  have  not  known  many  men 
killed  by  them.  And  in  every  way  fatal  accidents 
are  less  frequent  than  you  would  imagine.  A  lot  of 
men  about  a  whale  just  remind  me  of  a  lot  of  blue-, 
bottle  flies  about  a  joint  of  meat  You  strike  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  as  sharply  and  as  fiercely 
as  you  like,  —  the  chances  are  they  ’ll  all  escape  you. 
It  IS  precisely  thus  with  the  whale’s  frantic  strokes. 
Jack  was  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  I.  He 
lost  two  of  his  officers  in  one  voyage.  Parley,  — 
ou  know  Parley  of  our  town.  Miss  Waven  ?  —  his 
rother  was  one.  The  whale  brought  down  its  tail 
on  the  boat,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death  as  yon 
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would  crush  a  mat  The  other  fellow  lost  hb  life 
about  two  months  after  in  much  the  same  way.” 

“  Now,  when  you  set  out  on  a  voyage,”  Henry 
asked,  “  what  would  be  your  particular  destina¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“Just  where  my  judgment  took  me.  You  see,  I 
was  differently  situated  to  most  masters.  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  more  discretionary  power.  I  had,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  roving  commission.  My  owners  would  sav, 
‘  there  b  your  ship,  Harding,  —  everything,  we  think, 
in  her  that  you  ’ll  require  for  four  years.  Now  sail 
as  soon  as  you  like,  and  let  us  hear  from  you  as  often 
as  you  can.  Whatever  luck  you  have,  good  or  ill, 
don’t  scruple  to  write,  —  we  shall  be  gltid  to  hear.’ 
Then  I  would  be  gone  from  three  to  four  years, 
according  to  my  degree  of  success.  For  the  months 
of  our  own  summer  we  would  crube  in  the  Japan 
seas;  for  the  Antarctic  summer  in  the  Australian 
seas.  For  six  years,  through  coming  home  between 
whiles,  I  entirely  escaped  winter.” 

“  And  how  do  you  And  the  whales.  Captain  Har¬ 
ding  ?  ”  inquired  .my  sbter. 

“  My  wife  thinks  you  fish  for  them  with  a  rod  and 
a  line,”  laughed  Henry,  “  and  a  worm  at  the  end.” 

“  We  find  them,  Mrs.  Waven,  by  their  spouting. 
With  the  first  of  daylight,  a  look-out  b  told  off,  and 
kept  going,  relieved  at  due  intervab,  until  night 
Sometunes  we  go  two  months  without  even  seeing  a 
whale.  Then  again,  I  once  killed  eleven  in  one 
day.  But  they  were  shoal  whales,  and  the  whole 
eleven  not  worth  so  much  as  one  good-sized  male 
whale.  A  fair-sized  male  whale  is  worth  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  some  large  ones  bring  in  as  much 
as  a  thousand.  When  you  have  secured  a  large 
whale,  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  you  can 
get  it  close  up  by  the  ship.  Thb  is  done  by  jaw¬ 
boning  him, — work  often  falling  to  my  share.” 

“  Why  to  your  share  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  was  always  good  in  the  water.  You 
take  a  rope  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  make  a  good 
running  noose,  as  you  call  it,  in  it  You  stand  with 
thb  noose  well  advanced  in  your  right  hand,  so  as 
to  avoid  entanglement ;  your  steersman  brings  the 
boat  immediately  over  the  spot  where  the  whale  is 
gone  down ;  your  best  man  —  the  man  with  the 
readiest  eye  and  most  reliable  nerve  —  stands,  lance 
in  hand,  prepared  to  pin  any  too  curious  shark  ;  at 
the  right  moment  you  leap  into  the  water,  and 
diving,  fasten  the  noose  on  the  teeth  of  the  whale. 
You  know  the  jaws  of  a  large  whale  are  from  six¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length ;  the  teeth  are  about 
six  inches  long,  and  a  foot  apart  You  can  get  a 
capital  purch^  on  these,  and  the  thing  b  done  in 
a  minute.” 

“  Rather  you  than  me,  though,”  said  my  brother. 

The  captain,  like  all  truly  brave  men,  was  mod¬ 
est  “  O,”  said  he,  naively,  “  all  you  want  is  to  cal¬ 
culate  before  you  go  down.  Only  say  1  have  to  do 
thus  and  thus  and  thus,  and  when  the  thing  is  to  be 
done  you  will  have  twice  the  confidence  and  twice 
the  dexterity.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  the  sharks. 
The  rope  fixed,  it  b  easy  towing  to  the  ship.” 

“  But  don’t  you  often  get  your  boats  smashed  in  ?  ” 
asked  Henry. 

“  O  yes,  that ’s  an  affair  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  if  yon  are  engaged  with  a  whale  towards  the  end 
of  the  day,  a  source  of  extreme  danger.  For,  of 


darkness.  You  get  stove  in  just  as  the  sudden  dark¬ 
ness  sets  in,  and  the  chances  are  ^ou  perish.  For, 
by  the  morning,  the  ship  quite  ignorant  of  yaur 


whereabouts,  may  have  drifted  miles  out  of  sight. 
Now  I  did  see  a  brave  thing  done  once  in  an  affur 
of  thb  kind.  You  know,  ladies,  or  more  probably, 
you  do  not  know,  a  whaler’s  boat  —  there  are  three 
or  four  of  them  to  a  ship  —  is  some  thirty  feet  long 
and  as  thin  as  a  lath  —  ’’ 

“  Thin  as  a  lath !  ”  exclaimed  Heniy. 

“  Three  cuts  to  the  inch  plank,  in  fact” 

“  But  1  should  have  thought  you  could  not  have 
had  them  too  strong,  —  so  as  to  resist  the  strokes  of 
the  whale.” 

“  The  stoutest  boat  made  to  handle  would  n’t  do 
that ;  so  these  answer  in  that  respect  as  well ;  and 
they  are  much  more  convenient  for  lowering  from 
the  ship  and  for  repairing.  Thirty  feet  long  as  they 
are,  you  and  I  could  carry  one  on  our  two  shoulders 
with  ease.  When  a  boat  is  stove,  we  rightside  it, 
lash  the  oars  crossways  so  as  to  make  a  wide  raft¬ 
like  surface,  —  there  are  ropes  expressly  affixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  boats,  —  and  all  sit  down  to  await 
assbtance.  Of  course  we  are  stationary ;  but  thus 
sitting  down,  the  weight  of  our  bodies  is  not  more 
than  a  pound  or  two  on  the  boat :  the  water  nearly 
supports  us ;  if  we  stand  up  the  boat  sinks  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  once  so  sat  —  the  water  breast-high  —  for 
three  hours.  Bless  you,  it ’s  a  luxurious  position  in 
those  climates,  —  provided  your  comrades  look  like 
eventually  coming  to  your  assistance.  Well,  on  the 
particular  occasion  1  have  in  mind,  we  fell  in  with 
a  large  whale  late  in  the  day.  We  were  working 
in  an  extended  line,  —  the  two  other  boats  some 
long  way  to  the  right,  —  with  the  ship  at  least  three 
miles  to  leeward.  We  are  stove  in,  and,  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  has  it,  ‘  at  one  stride  comes  the  dark.’ 

“  The  ship  b  miles  away,  the  other  boats  far  be¬ 
yond  hail,  there  does  not  appear  a  hope  of  salvation. 
Then  one  man  gets  up  from  amongst  us  and  says  he 
will  swim  for  it.  He  does  not  propose  trying  for 
the  ship,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  he 
points  out  how,  in  order  themselves  to  reach  the 
ship,  the  other  boats  must  at  some  one  spot  come 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  u.s,  and  he  hopes, 
in  spite  of  the  sharks,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  to 
happen  upon  their  path,  when  he  will  bring  them  to 
our  aid.  Over  the  side  the  man  went,  and  we 
waited  and  waited,  and  listened  and  listened,  and  in 
no  very  long  time  we  heard  the  grateful  plash  of 
oars,  and  they  brought  us  all  off  safely.  I  do  call 
that  a  brave  fellow.  Our  passive  endurance  was  of 
a  very  different  quality.  It  was  touch-and-go  both 
for  him  and  for  us.  I  never  had  a  nearer,  —  except 
once,  perhap,  when  a  whale,  with  a  clever  back- 
stroke  of  his  fin,  took  my  left  eyebrow  sheer  off  to 
the  bone,”  and  the  captain  pointed  to  a  very  visible 
scar.  “A  trifle  further.  Miss  Waven,  and  I  should 
not  be  here  to  tell  you  the  tale ;  that  I  should  not, 
as  I  am  a  man  alive.” 

“  Yes,”  said  my  brother,  “  there  is  something  very 
admirable  about  that  man’s  act.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
might  have  remained  in  Lucknow  with  the  other 
brave  men  and  women ;  but  he  went  out  and  won 
the  Victoria  Cross.  Ab !  sailors  are  subject  to  so 
much  exposure,  a  little  excess  may  be  forgiven 
them.” 

“  Now  I  ’ll  tell  you.  I  am  fifty-five,  and  I  was 
thirty  years  at  sea,  —  I  was  never  screwed  more 
than  twice  in  my  life.  Once  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
somebody  who  ought  to  have  known  better  gave  me 
some  doctored  stuff;  and  again  on  the  occasion  of 
my  joining  my  second  ship.  I  had  something  to 
remember  that  last  by.  As  I  went  on  board,  a  mate 
says,  ‘  Harding,  how  are  you,  old  chap  ?  ’  ‘  Bight 
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as  a  trivet,’  says  I ;  ‘  right  as  a  trivet.’  And  it 

assed  into  a  byword  amon^t  them,  —  Harding’s 

eing  as  right  as  a  trivet.  It  is  a  Suffolk  saying, 

ou  know.  I  had  a  plan  of  my  own  with  my  crews. 

found  spirits  in  that  hot  climate  did  not  agree  with 
me,  nor,  indeed,  any  fermented  liquors.  &  for  my¬ 
self  I  prepared  a  mixture  of  best  Scotch  oatmeal 
and  water,  —  the  water  simply  poured  over  the  oat¬ 
meal,  about  a  pint  to  a  spoonful.  I  found  it  very 
nourishing  as  well  as  thirst-satisfying.  Now  if  I  had 
gone  to  my  men,  and  in  so  many  words  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  them  in  the  place  of  grog,  they  would 
have  turned  up  their  noses.  But  by  putting  a  pail 
of  it  on  the  deck,  and  making  a  point  of  helping 
myself  from  it,  in  less  than  no  time  I  had  them  fol¬ 
lowing  my  example ;  and  soon,  like  me,  they  would 
drink  little  else.” 

“  It  is  a  strange  life,”  said  the  captain,  passing 
his  hand  immediately  over  his  hair.  “  When  you 
get  into  the  seas  where  the  compass  dips  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  you  expect  strange  things  though.  Now  I  ’ll 
tell  you,”  —  his  favorite  preface, — “My  brother 
Jack  went  to  sea  a  year  later  than  I ;  consequently, 
our  spells  at  home  timed  differently,  and  we  lost  all 
reckonings  of  each  other.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
twelve  years,  and  I  did  not  even  know  in  what  ship 
he  was.  I  was  second  mate,  or  chief  mate,  I  forget 
which,  in  the  ship  Eclipse,  and  it>was  in  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Seas.”  There  is  a  certain  particularity  in  the 
form  sailors  speak  of  their  vessels.  “  I  was  at  the 
look-out.  I  reported  a  sail,  and  the  next  minute  I 
sighted  a  whale.  The  captain  would  not  bear  down 
on  the  latter  lest  the  other  ship  should  observe  it 
and,  being  nearer,  forestall  us.  But,  in  spite  of  our 
caution,  in  only  lowering  the  boats,  they  perceived 
our  object  and  followed  our  example ;  reaching  the 
whale  first,  of  course  it  became  their  lawful  prey. 
As  the  boats  neared  each  other,  I  sung  out,  ‘Halloa, 
that ’s  Jack  ’ ;  meaning  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
stranger’s  boat.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  twelve 
years ;  but,  bless  you,  I  knew  his  build  in  a  minute. 
Just  as  I  spoke  the  whale  indulged  in  a  few  antics, 
and  they  were  all  thrown  into  the  water.  We  were 
pulling  to  their  assistance,  when  it  happened  that 
another  whale  spouted  to  the  right  ‘  By,  by. 
Jack,’  I  shouted,  with  a  wave  of  my  hand ;  the  boat’s 
head  was  brought  round,  and  we  were  off  after  it  in 
a  trice.  We  did  not  see  one  another  again  for 
eleven  months.  Now  if  you  had  to  tell  that  in  a 
book  I  doubt  whether  you ’d  get  believed.  ‘  A  pretty 
brother  for  you,’  said  Jack,  telling  the  tale  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  a  lot  of  gentlemen.  ‘  We  h.ad  not 
seen  each  other  for  twelve  years,  and  then  he  left 
me  struggling  in  the  water  to  go  after  a  whale.’ 
‘  Quite  right  too,’  I  replied.  ‘  You ’d  have  done  the 
same.’  ‘  That  I  should,’  he  said,  ‘  for  the  whale  was 
worth  five  hundred  pounds,  and  I  know  I  was  not, 
—  at  that  time.’  Of  course  I  knew  he  was  in  no 
danger ;  a  whaler  is,  or  ought  to  be,  amphibious.” 

“It  ought  to  be  a  paying  concern,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  ?  ”  said  Henry. 

“It  was,  but  it  is  not  now.  I  never  went  a 
voyage  after  I  became  master  of  a  ship  without 
bnnging  home  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
pounds  for  my  share  of  profits.  But  now,  what 
with  goldfields  in  California,  and  goldfields  in  New 
Holland,”  (the  name  he  always  used  for  Australia,) 
“  you  can’t  keep  your  crews,  —  men  worth  having, 
that  is.  A  lot  of  riff-raff  I  dare  say  you  could  have ; 
but  they  are  not  the  stuff  for  whalers.  I  left  it  as 
soon  as  I  found  how  the  wind  lay.” 

The  captain  told  us  much  more  worth  knowing  ; 


but  this  is  all  I  remember  with  sufficient  distinct¬ 
ness. 

It  was  a  rough  night  for  his  walk  home,  so  my 
brother  lent  him  an  overcoat.  It  was  of  rather 
peculiar  fashion,  and  required  a  little  ingenuity  in 
the  putting  on.  When,  after  a  minute  of  anxious 
examination,  the  captain  announced  that  the  ropes 
were  aU  right  we  could  not  refrain  from  smiles. 
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Some  of  those  industrious  persons  who  use  the 
columns  of  the  Times  as  a  vent’for  periodical  bursts 
of  indignation  have  lately  discovered  a  new  griev¬ 
ance  ;  it  is  not  a  very  big  one,  but  it  involves  some 
nice  points  of  casuistry.  Ought  boas  in  the  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Gardens  to  be  allowed  live  rabbits  for  dinner  ? 
It  is  of  course  assumed  that  they  will  not  eat  dead 
rabbits.  With  an  energy  and  obstinacy  which 
trades-unionists  might  envy,  they  deliberately  prefer 
death  by  starvation  to  any  deterioration  of  their  daily 
allowance.  We  give  them  full  credit  for  their  un¬ 
flinching  courage ;  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  warn 
them  that,  as  in  the  other  case,  their  refusal  of  all 
compromise  may  turn  out  to  be  suicidal.  The  boas 
are  doing  somethin"  far  more  dangerous  than  they 
can  at  all  realize.  They  are  shocking  the  propriety 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  most  respectable  and 
tender-hearted  people  in  Europe.  They  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  summary  abolition  for  the  disgusting  nature 
of  their  tastes.  A  British  public  will  not  stand 
their  epicurean  cruelty.  They  will  be  stuffed  with 
straw  instead  of  guinea-pigs,  and  their  skins  hung 
up  for  a  perpetual  warning.  Tike  the  heads  of  traitors 
over  Temple  Bar.  So  perish  all  animals  who  dare 
to  commit  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  propriety. 

A  few  rather  feeble  answers  have  been  forwarded 
by  way  of  apology  for  the  snakes.  For  e.xample, 
there  is  the  argument  from  final  causes,  which,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  rather  breaks  down.  Boas  were 
made  to  eat  rabbits,  and  we  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  divine  arrangements.  That  is  all  very 
well ;  but,  then,  what  is  the  office  which  men  were 
intended  to  discharge  with  respect  to  boas  ?  Would 
a  theological  Boa  say  that  men  were  made  in  order 
to  exterminate  his  race,  or  in  order  to  lock  them  up 
in  glass-cases  and  supply  them  with  live  rabbits? 
Probably  the  boa  would  consider  man  to  be  in  his 
proper  place  only  when  made  into  food  for  gigantic 
snakes,  whilst  many  men  would  argue  that  their  true 
function  was  to  Improve  all  noxious  animals  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Such  questions  are  too  high  for 
us,  and,  until  we  are  permitted  to  see  further  into 
the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence,  we  must  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  problem  presented  to  us  from  a 
lower  standing-point.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  utilitarian  argument  of  what  is  on  the 
whole  most  improving  for  the  parties  concerned,  — 
spectators,  and  serpents,  and  their  prey. 

To  take  the  last  first,  it  would  doubtless  appear 
at  first  sight  that  the  interests  of  rabbits  and  boas 
are  as  irreconcilably  opposed  as  those  of  capitalists 
and  laborers ;  but  a  fuller  examination  may  in  both 
cases  lead  us  to  see  that  their  Interests  are  identical. 
People  who  are  most  ostentatiously  kind  to  animals 
are  not  always  their  greatest  benefactors.  We  fully 
admit,  or  rather  we  most  strongly  assert,  that  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation  ought  to  be  severely 
punished.  Morally  speaking,  cruelty  to  animals  is 
an  indication  of  character  almost  worse  than  cruelty 
to  men.  There  is  a  brutal  hardness  of  disposition 
displayed  in  bullying  defenceless  creatures  which  is 
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a  qualification  for  the  worst  crimes  ;  a  love  of  ani- 
maU,  like  a  love  of  children,  is  generally  character¬ 
istic  of  the  most  amiable  natures,  and  its  antithesis 
is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  symptoms.  A  boy 
who  begins  by  torturing  a  cat  is  in  as  fair  a  road  to 
the  gallows  as  he  can  very  well  strike  out,  and  it  is 
long  odds  that  a  costcnnonger  who  will  maltreat  his 
donkey  will  also  beat  his  wife.  AVe  should  there¬ 
fore  punish  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation,  in  spite 
of  any  sneers  about  sentimentality,  both  in  defence 
of  our  dumb  dependents,  and  because  it  naturally 
leads  to  other  crimes  more  serious,  if  not  more  dis¬ 
gusting.  But,  granting  all  this,  the  kindness  of 
some  persons  is  rather  apt  to  clear  its  object  out  of 
the  world.  People  foiget  that,  after  all,  the  sheep’s 
best  friend  is  the  butcher,  as  the  fox’s  only  friend  is 
the  sportsman.  If  beasts  are  permitted  to  live  on 
condition  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world  without  un¬ 
necessary  torture,  they  make  on  the  whole  a  very 
good  bargain. 

In  spite  of  various  aphorisms  about  “blending 
our  pleasure  and  our  pride  with  sorrow  of  the  mean¬ 
est  thing  that  lives,”  the  meanest  things  not  only 
have  a  very  good  time  of  it  in  this  world,  but  really 
find  their  best  friends  in  their  pursuers.  The  wan¬ 
ton  slaughter  of  beasts  for  the  simple  pleasure  of 
slaughter,  after  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming’s  fashion,  or 
the  senseless  massacre  of  every  rare  bird  that  comes 
to  our  shores,  is  grossly  stupid,  and  exalts  indiscrim¬ 
inate  killing  at  the  expense  of  an  intelligent  pursuit 
of  natural  history.  But,  after  all,  man’s  dominion 
over  beasts  is  founded  upon  systematic  slaughter, 
an«l  the  system  is  good  for  both  the  slayer  ,nnd  the 
slain,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised  with  modenition.  A 
true  sportsman  'learns  to  be  humane,  and  the  beast 
has  what  beasts  ought  to  have,  —  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one.  Hence,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  rea¬ 
son  with  the  guinea-pig,  we  should  point  out  to  him 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  boas,  the  demand  for 
guinea-pigs  would  fall  off  by  the  necessary  amount, 
and  consetjuently  the  number  of  guinea-pigs  in  ex¬ 
istence  would  decline.  We  should,  as  sincere  friends, 
recommend  him  rather  to  encourage  than  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  boas,  and  to  submit  to  bis  fate 
with  that  decency  and  courage  which  becomes  men 
and  guinea-pigs  who  have  lived  their  allotted  time 
in  peace  and  happiness.  The  would-be  defender  of 
his  race  should  pass  from  the  snake-house  to  the  pen 
where  guinea-pigs  pass  their  tranquil  existence,  and 
reflect  that  to  destroy  the  one  would  imply  breaking 
up  the  happy  home  of  the  others. 

But  we  ^mit  that  this  is  only  one,  and  the  small¬ 
est  part,  of  the  question.  AVe  have  to  consider  the 
effect  upon  spectators,  and  to  ask  whether,  admit¬ 
ting  that  a  sportsman  may  be  humane  after  putting 
innumerable  beasts  to  death  in  fair  fight,  a  sight¬ 
seer  can  possibly  preserve  the  fine  edge  of  his  sensi¬ 
bility  who  has  seen  warm-blooded  animals  engulfkl 
by  scaly  serpents.  War,  with  all  its  faults,  has 
something  ennobling  about  it ;  but  no  one  now  argues 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  taste  for  executions. 
And  here  we  must  admit  that  the  snakes  have  at 
least  a  universal  prejudice  weighing  against  them. 
There  is,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  it,  a  prevalent 
objection  to  snakes.  Exejuisitely  graceful  as  are 
some  of  their  motions,  and  in  some  ca.ses  their  color¬ 
ing,  they  somehow  disgust  people.  They  have  been 
worshipped  in  past  ages,  though  that  circumstance 
is  not  altogether  creditable  to  their  characters,  but 
ever  since  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  the 
■weight  of  opinion  has  been  against  them.  They  are 
unlucky  enough  to  be  the  objects  of  a  kind  of  theo- 
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logical  hatred.  The  fact  that  they  have  to  do  with¬ 
out  legs,  and  on  the  whole  do  remarkably  well 
should  give  them  a  claim  upon  our  compassion ;  but 
by  an  unfortunate  inversion,  we  throw  it,  so  to 
speak,  in  their  teeth,  and  taunt  them  with  their  un- 
lueky  personal  peculiarity  of  having  to  go  upon 
their  bellies  and  eat  dust  There  are  persons  who 
are  superior  to  this  weakness.  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land  is  capable  of  feeling  a  personal  friendship  for  a 
viper,  and  admitting  a  cobra  to  Christian  forgiveness 
for  trying  to  bite  him.  Such  amiable  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rare,  and  is  regarded  by  the  majority  with  a 
disgust  such  as  is  excited  by  theories  of  miscegena¬ 
tion. 

The  sn.ake  is  to  other  animals  what  the  nigger  is 
to  superior  races  of  humanity.  AVhen  he  eats  his 
rabbit  or  guinea-pig  we  feel  that  the  prey  belongs 
to  the  same  onler  of  created  beings  with  ourselves, 
and  his  devourer  to  a  lower  order.  AVe  acknowl¬ 
edge  a  tie,  which  is  generally  weak  enough.  In¬ 
stead  of  considering  the  rabbit  as  a  possible  dinner 
(though,  by  the  way,  a  very  nasty  one),  we  think 
of  him  as  more  or  less  a  mammal  and  a  brother.  As 
we  see  the  lump  which  was  a  rabbit  moving  slowly 
down  the  snake’s  throat,  we  feel  that  sort  of  loath¬ 
ing  which  the  pioeuvre  excites  in  the  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer.  It  is  the  low,  slimy  organization,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  horrors  and  tragic  influences  of  creation, 
which  is  destroying  the  higher ;  chaos  and  deformity 
is  gaining  the  upper  hand,  and  we  naturally  shiver 
at  the  process.  Yet,  admitting  that  much  may  be 
said  against  snakes,  it  seems  to  be  really  a  false  sen¬ 
timent  ;  it  amounts  to  Manicheeism,  —  to  the  thcorj' 
that  God  made  the  guinea-pig  and  the  Devil  the 
boa-constrictor,  —  a  doctrine  which  we  believe  to  be 
distinctly  heterodox.  The  snake  certainly  takes  the 
terrible  part  of  the  preaching  which  we  listen  to  on 
Sundays  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  ;  he  suggests  to 
us  some  of  the  unpleasant  a.spects  of  nature ;  the 
hyena  docs  the  broad  farce ;  the  lion  takes  the  heroic 
parts,  and  the  elephant  the  heavy  fathers  and  re¬ 
spectability  generally ;  whilst  the  serpent  comes  out 
as  lago  or  Richard  III.  It  would  be  very  unreason¬ 
able  to  hate  the  actors  who  are  kind  enough  to  per- 
fonu  the  unjileasant  characters,  for  their  expressed 
sentiments  are  not  really  theirs ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  unreasonable  to  hate  the  snakes,  for  their 
character  is  not  really  immoral. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  are  certainly  one  of  the 
most  pleasing,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  improv¬ 
ing,  shows  in  London.  One  of  their  great  sources 
of  power  is  in  taking  us  in  imagination  away  from 
our  streets  to  the  desert  or  the  forest  whence  the 
creatures  have  come.  It  is  a  bit  of  poetry  in  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  is  felt  as  such  by  people  who  do  not 
analyze  their  emotions,  and  who  would  be  incapable 
of  appreciating  their  poetry  if  taken  neat.  Now, 
to  remove  the  serpents  would  be  to  take  the  vinegar 
out  of  the  salad  ;  we  should  spoil  the  harmony  by 
removing  the  discords ;  the  most  effective  part  of 
the  performance  would  lose  its  point  if  we  insisted  on 
representing  the  villains  by  dummies  stuffed  with 
straw,  instead  of  living  and  moving  creatures.  In 
short,  we  cling  to  our  snakes ;  we  wouhl  as  soon 
have  beef  without  mustard  as  mere  kangaroos  and 
doves  with  no  boa-constrictors.  As  for  the  miser¬ 
able  suggestion  of  stuffed  snakes,  —  poor,  colorless, 
motionless,  stretched  skins,  —  we  reject  it  with  con¬ 
tempt.  A  wild  animal  in  a  cage  is  inferior  enough 
to  a  ■wild  animal  in  a  forest,  but  he  is  infinitely  su¬ 
perior  to  his  own  skin  filled  with  rubbish.  And  to 
make  one  appeal  founded  on  experience,  let  us  re- 
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member  how  much  ple2Uiure  the  snakes  have  given 
within  a  few  years  to  a  discerning  public.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  cobra  who  killed  the  keeper,  which 
was  certainly  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  ;  but 
think  of  the  boa  who  laid  the  e^^,  and  of  the  still 
more  illustrious  boa  who  swallowed  the  blanket! 
What  other  animals,  we  ask  unhesitatingly,  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  public  amusement  ? 
The  bulletins  altout  the  health  of  these  pleasing 
creatim;s  excited  far  more  interest  than  those  about 
the  health  of  any  foreign  potentate,  and  gave  all 
London  innocent  pleasure  for  weeks.  That  one 
blanket  should  count  against  thousands  of  guinea- 
pigs.  And  a  stufied  boa  could  neither  lay  e^s  nor 
swallow  blankets. 

Hence,  in  the  interests  of  snakes,  rabbits,  and 
spectators  equally,  wc  should  say  it  was  essential 
that  our  snakes  should  be  kept  alive ;  but,  we  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  style  of  eating  of  the  former  is  not 
altogether  pleasant ;  and  it  might  be  a  question,  if 
it  is  pnu;ticable  consistently  with  the  good  health  of 
the  snakes,  whether  it  might  not  be  done  at  a  time 
when  spectators  are  absent.  On  this  practical  point 
we  pronounce  no  judgment  It  is  true  that  the  sight 
may  be  nasty  lor  humane  people,  and  bad  for  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  why  don’t  humane  people  keep  themselves 
and  their  children  out  of  the  way  ?  At  any  rate, 
let  us  have  our  snakes,  and  let  them  feed  in  a  way 
as  little  calculated  as  possible  to  shock  a  public  of 
refined  sensibilities.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  will  not 
take  buns,  like  almost  every  other  creature  known 
to  science ;  but  we  see  no  chance  of  their  accepting 
so  judicious  a  compromise.  Meanwhile  it  is  only  a 
question  between  the  system  of  private  and  public 
executions. 
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It  certainly  can  no  longer  be  by  virtue  of  any 
law  .founded  upon  the  facts  of  personal  experience 
that  we  associate  female  loveliness  and  charm  with 
rural  beauty.  Now  when  the  greenwood  is  glorious 
indeed,  even  beyond  the  description  given  of  it  by 
those  truest  and  most  loving  painters  of  vernal  na¬ 
ture,  the  early  English  poets,  a  man  might  ride 
through  it  all  the  long  May-day,  and  not  meet  with 
a  single  maiden  of  high  degree  and  refined  grace. 
The  framework  is  all  there,  but  the  picture  is  want¬ 
ing.  The  setting  is  as  fiiultless  as  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  but  the  jewels  are  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
The  red  thorn  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  nor  the  lush 
mellow-grass  its  cool  depths  of  luxuriant  sweetness. 
The  cuckoo  has  not  forgotten  its  note,  the  larch 
laid  aside  its  tassels,  or  the  lilac  foresworn  its  scented 
plumes.  But  they  are  all  abandoned  by  the  fair 
damsids  with  whom,  not  only  imagination  and  poe¬ 
try,  but  old  associations  and  common  habits  of 
thought  even,  are  wont  to  people  them.  More  than 
ever  do  the  flowers  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  lyr,  and  blackbirds  pipe  in  their  wilderness. 
Should  there  still  exist  some  swain  primitive  enough 
to  linger  amid  scenes  which  everybody  else  has  de- 
8erte<l,  he  will  be  foreed  to  avail  himself  of  Byron’s 
melancholy  words,  — 

“Spring 

Came  forth  her  work  of  gladneM  to  rerire, 

With  all  her  reckless  birds  apoo  the  wing  : 

I  tamed  from  all  she  brought,  to  those  she  could  not  bring.’* 

In  other  words,  he  will  have  to  go  up  to  London  to 
find  the  young  ladies  whom  he  will  no  longer  meet 
“  i’  the  forest.” 

How  is  this  ?  Is  our  mental  association  at  fault, 
and  do  English  girls  like  the  well-known  French 


blue-stocking,  abhor  the  beauties  of  nature ;  or  is  it 
that  whilst  the  association  which  links  the  two  is  so 
true  and  so  profoundly  seated  that  not  even  the 
most  startling  practical  violations  of  it  can  rid  us  of 
its  influence,  some  other  temporary  law  has  stepped 
in  to  put  asunder  what  nature  has  joined  together  ? 
We  hold  the  latter  to  be  the  correct  explanation. 
We  are  simple  enough  to  believe  that,  other  eonsid- 
erations  being  equal,  young  ladies  would  jjositively 
prefer  grass-plats  to  pavements,  gravel-walks  bor¬ 
dered  by  laurestinus  to  macadamized  streets  fringed 
with  lamp-posts,  and  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  to 
the  big  drum  of  the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
But  other  considerations  are  not  equal,  and  their 
inequality  is  the  cause  of  the  “  merrie  greenwood  ” 
being  abandoned  for  the  doleful  South  Kensington. 
Whatever  Mr.  Mill  may  think  to  the  contrary,  the 
keenest,  and  also  the  most  fitting  object  of  a  single 
woman’s  ambition  is,  not  the  franchise,  but  a  hus¬ 
band.  But  who  wills  the  end  wills  the  means  ;  and 
the  women  who  want  husbands  must  condescend  to 
go  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Now  man,  modem 
man  at  least,  is  not  like  other  game,  ferce  nalurce. 
Being  no  longer  savage,  or  particularly  noble,  he 
does  not  run  wild  in  the  woods. 

He  is  very  strictly  preserved,  —  by  himself, — 
but  he  does  not  hide  his  beautiful  feathers  in  covert 
glades,  pluming  himself  rather  in  the  open  sunshine. 
The  best  battue  to  be  had  of  him  is  not  in  hazel 
plantations,  but  in  the  various  “  drives,”  all  of  which 
terminate  about  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  sporting  members  of 
the  female  world  should  listen  to  the  injunction  in 
Scott’s  Lord  of  the  Isles,  “  to  leave  the  deer,  leave 
the  steer,”  and  should  “  come  in  their  fighting  gear  ” 
to  the  appropriate  precincts  of  Mayfair  ?  We  think 
it  would  be  exceedingly  surprising  if  they  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  excHillent  advice. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  this  is  the  whole  of  our 
explanation,  the  difficulty  with  which  we  set  out  at 
once  falls  to  the  ground,  since  it  would  seem  as  though 
man’s,  and  not  woman’s  own  nature  was  the  vera 
causa  of  women  quitting  the  country  in  full  and 
bewitching  s[)ringtide,  and  betaking  themselves  to 
the  dust  and  colorlessness  of  London.  But  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  our  explanation.  Man,  though  we 
have  already  said  he  is  no  longer  a  wild  creature,  is 
still  a  very  stupid  one,  and  can  be  got  to  take  up  his 
habitat  — just  as  easily  as  partridges  or  pheasants 
—  precisely  where  it  is  most  convenient  to  his  pur¬ 
suer  to  have  him.  His  own  instincts,  as  far  as  so 
ductile  and  manageable  an  animal  can  be  said  to 
have  any,  would  lead  him  rather  to  the  banks  of 
trout-streams,  dotted  with  blue  foi^t-me-nots,  than 
to  crowded  drawing-rooms,  where  he  very  rarely 
cuts  even  a  resjtectable  figure,  and  then  only  with 
the  assistance  of  his  tailor  and  his  hairdresser.  Ex¬ 
amined  in  what  may  be  called  his  natural  stage,  and 
before  it  becomes  worth  anybody’s  while  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  him,  he  haunts  solitary  places  for  the  most 

Eart,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  gregarious,  much 
!8S  urban,  in  his  proclivities. 

Whilst  still  that  indefinite  thing,  a  boy,  he  looks 
upon  a  city  —  when  he  has  once  seen  all  the  panto¬ 
mimes  —  as  rather  a  bore.  Leave  him  to  himself, 
and  he  prefers  the  open  moor,  the  chase,  the  down, 
the  thicket,  the  garden,  the  forest ;  in  a  word,  nual 
existence.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  in 
him  a  latent  preference  for  greater  things,  which 
only  demands  a  few  years  of  life  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  His  nature  is  far  too  poor  for  the  grand  law 
of  development  to  operate  upon.  Left  to  the  agen- 
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cies  of  natural  selection,  he  would  either  remain  just 
where  he  was  or  perish  outright.  It  is  artificial  se¬ 
lection  which  decides  his  destiny.  Need  we  say 
whose  artifice  it  is  that  turns  and  trains  him  from  a 
raw  bumpkin  into  a  mature  specimen  of  town  ele¬ 
gance,  —  a  thing  of  Bond  Street  beauty  ?  Lovely 
woman  has  never  been  so  forgetful  of  her  obligations 
as  to  ask,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  We  must 
do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  has  never  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  shirk  the  arduous  and  responsible  office. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  if — according  to  our  alle¬ 
gations  —  women  have  a  real  preference  for  the 
country,  which  they  would  never  dream  of  quitting, 
when  it  is  in  its  most  lovely  dress,  save  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  being  where  the  materials  out  of  which 
husbands  are  made  do  mostly  congregate;  and  if 
the  country,  furthermore,  be  the  natural  habitat  of 
this  raw  material,  why  should  they  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  transferring  it  to  London,  where  they 
themselves  have  no  overruling  desire  to  be,  instead 
of  manufacturing  the  required  article  on  the  spot  ? 

The  question  is  so  logical  and  so  appropriate  that 
it  provides  us  with  the  solution-of  which  we  are  in 
search.  The  answer  to  it  is  no  other  than  this,  that 
the  localities  which  grow  the  raw  material  are  not 
favorable  to  the  production  of  the  manufactured 
article.  Raw  cotton  is  most  plentiful  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  but  cotton  goo<ls  on  those 
of  the  Irwell.  Australia  provides  the  wool,  but  the 
West  Riding  it  is  which  turns  out  woollen  fabrics. 
Similarly  the  country  produces  men,  but  London 
alone  manufactures  husbands.  The  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  is  wanting  in  the  localities  which  provide 
the  coarse  materiid.  In  London  all  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  can  be  conveniently  gone  through  in  one 
great  centre,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  division  and 
co-operation  of  labor  —  such  familiar  recjuisites  in 
modern  days  for  success  in  any  species  of  enterprise 
—  can  lend  their  kind  aid.  In  the  country  a  hus¬ 
band  must  be  made,  so  to  speak,  by  hand,  and  often 
by  one  hand ;  a  form  of  industry,  as  everybody 
knows,  at  once  laborious,  risky,  and  inefficient.  In 
London  everybody  lends  a  hand,  and  society  is 
properly  oiganized  for  the  turning  out  of  husbands 
by  the  hundred,  the  thousand,  the  million,  just  as 
they  are  required.  It  will  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  political  and  social  economy  alike  demand  that 
the  clumsy  and  sporadic  cfibrts,  which  alone  are 
possible  in  rural  districts,  should  be  abandoned  for 
the  improved  method  which  can  be  pursued  only  in 
a  locality  dedicated  to  ingenious  and  concentrated 
energy. 

But  lest  this  abstract  and  somewhat  scientific 
mode  of  exposition  should  not  recommend  itself  to 
the  favor  or  conviction  of  every  mind,  we  will  put 
our  meaning  into  plainer  wonls,  and  in  a  more  con¬ 
crete  fonn.  We  will  suppose  that  a  husband  is 
wanted  in  the  country.  As  wo  said,  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  there  on  the  spot ;  the  neighborhood  is  well 
stocked  with  men,  though  of  course  only  some  of 
these  are  eligible.  Moreover,  your  true  matrimonial 
sportswoman  does  not  fire  into  the  ruck,  —  at  mere 
blind  haphazard  into  a  covey.  She  marks  her  man, 
covers  him  with  her  double-barrel,  —  herself  and 
her  lovely  child,  that  is,  —  and  calculates  upon  bring¬ 
ing  him  down,  and  none  other.  How  is  she  to  set 
about  it  ?  She  asks  him  to  dinner,  we  will  say.  lie 
dines,  and  let  us  suppose  —  improbable  supixwition  — 
that  he  dines  admirably.  In  that  case  —  for  men, 
especially  in  the  country,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
almminable  gourmets — he  likes  his  dinner  vastly, 
but  his  appreciation  of  it  scarcely  advances,  and  al¬ 


most  retards  the  object  for  which  it  has  been  given 
to  him.  He  is  not  going  to  marry  the  cook  ;  and  as 
a  properly-minded  young  man  cannot,  or  ought  not 
to,  have  his  affections  fixed  upon  two  objects  at  a 
time,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  appreciate  the 
dinner  and  the  daughter  of  the  dinner-giver  both 
at  one  sitting.  Addressing  the  excellent  repast  in 
the  words  which,  with  but  slight  variation,  the  Cor¬ 
sair  addressed  to  Gulnarc,  he  may  justly  say,  “  I 
cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  tcoman-kiiid.”  The 
better  the  dinner,  the  more  he  will  be  sure  to  eat, 
and  the  more  he  eats  the  stupider  he  will  be  after 
it  and  the  more  anxious  to  get  to  his  cigar,  if  not  — 
ungrateful  creature  —  to  drive  home  and  go  to  bed. 
Should  the  dinner  be  bad,  of  course  he  will  be  so 
thoroughly  out  of  humor  as  to  be  maliciously  blind 
to  all  the  female  charms  in  the  world. 

Even  should  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  —  the  dan¬ 
ger  arising  from  giving  him  too  good  or  too  bad  a 
dinner  —  both  be  avoided,  and  should  he  take  his 
leave  badly  hit  by  this  first  shot,  he  has  had  time  to 
recover  before  another  can  be  fired.  He  goes  away, 
and  by  the  time  he  is  asked  to  dinner  again  his  con¬ 
dition  is  just  what  it  was  before  he  had  ever  been 
asked  at  all.  Let  the  invitation  in  the  country  be 
of  what  sort  it  will,  this  same  perplexing  process  of 
cooling  down  between  times  will  still  be  found  to 
hold  good.  “  Then  ask  the  man  to  stay  in  the 
house,”  somebody  will  say.  In  that  case  ho  will 
doubtless  make  himself  quite  at  home,  and,  far  from 
being  grateful,  end  by  being  almost  exacting.  He 
uses  everything  just  as  if  it  was  his  own.  lie  ex¬ 
pects  to  ride  your  horses,  fish  your  stream,  beat  your 
woods,  do  anything  but  make  love  to  your  daughter. 
She,  of  course,  is  suways  there,  and  can  be  turned 
to  account  at  any  odd  hour.  But  now  is  just  the 
moment  when  the  trout  will  rise,  now  just  the  other 
moment  when  the  birds  will  lie,  and  so  on.  Even 
if  it  rains,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  will  be  found  in 
the  billiard-room  instead  of  toying  with  the  distaff 
among  the  maidens.  Now  and  then,  when  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  little  indolent,  he  will  perhaps  conde¬ 
scend  to  sit  in  a  leafy  harbor  with  the  young  lady, 
and  read  Tennyson  with  her  for  two  or  three  hours. 
What  if  he  does  ?  He  will  only  prove  to  have  been, 
in  words  which  the  Laureate  himself  provides, 

*^The  tummer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Voto  the  ahores  of  ■  ■  ■■  ooUiing/’ 

When  he  has  had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,  he 
will  tip  the  servants  handsomely,  pack  up  his  things 
and  depart.  If  very  stupid,  he  will  not  at  all  per¬ 
ceive  how  exceedingly  oadly  he  has  behaved  ;  if 
only  rather  stupid,  he  will  perhaps  slightly  compre¬ 
hend  the  “  irony  of  the  situation,”  will  profanely  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Laqueus  contritus 
esl  et  nos  liberati  sumus,  and  will  always  speak  kind¬ 
ly  of  “that  —  ha!  yes — nice  little  girl,”  whom  he 
(lid  not  marry.  They  manage  these  things  better  in 
London. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Gcstave  Barua,  the  well-known  publisher 
of  Paris,  is  dead. 

Mr.  Sterling  Coyne,  the  dramatist,  has  just 
commenced  a  new  three,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney 
Williams. 

A  VALUABLE  necklacc,  with  a  double  row  of 
pearls,  hiis  ju.st  been  stolen  from  the  neck  of  the 
Virgin  called  deir  albero,  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan. 

The  Literary  Men’s  Association  of  Paris  have 
elected  Messrs.  Ed.  About,  Clement  Carraguel,  A. 
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de  Lavergne,  Leo  Lesp^,  Ernest  Alley,  P.  Zaccone, 
and  £.  Ilamel  as  its  committee. 

The  German  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  announces 
that  the  population  of  St.  Petersburg  was,  according 
to  the  last  census,  540,000,  one  of  whom  are 
able  to  read. 

Touciiixg  female  M.  D.’s,  a  London  journalist 
very  gallantly  exclaims :  “  Let  us  have  female  doc¬ 
tors  by  all  means.  If  we  are  to  be  precipitated  into 
our  graves  before  the  time,  let  it  be  at  least  by  fe¬ 
male  hands.” 

M.  Reinaud,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years  Professor  of  Arab  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
and  keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  latter  estab¬ 
lishment,  fell  dead  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  re¬ 
cently.  . 

Liszt’s  Coronation  Mass  is  being  copied  in 
Vienna.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  execution 
of  the  music  will  be,  like  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  kingdom,  dualistic,  and  that  the  imperial 
chapel  of  Vienna  will  aid  in  its  performance. 

Professor  Liebig  recently  dined  with  the  Em- 
ficror  Napoleon.  The  soup  was  prepared  on  this 
occasion  with  “  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat.”  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  a  long  conversation  in  German  with  the 
Professor  on  the  subject  of  food  for  working-men. 

A  Parisian  newspaper  insists  that  a  surgeon 
with  instruments,  splints,  and  bandages  should  be 
posted  near  the  Avenue  de  V Imperatrice,  because 
“  the  number  of  people  in  Paris  who  get  on  horse¬ 
back  but  are  unable  to  remain  there  is  incalculable.” 

Several  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  the 
various  machinery  departments  of  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  last  one  recorded  took  place  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  section.  An  exhibitor  was  explaining  his  ma¬ 
chine  to  a  visitor,  when  suddenly  his  finger  was 
caught  in  one  of  the  cog-wheels  and  torn  off". 

The  French  government  has  issued  a  decree  fix¬ 
ing  the  price  of  conscripts,  or  rather  the  amount  of 
their  ransom.  The  young  men  belonging  to  the 
class  of  18C6  can  buy  exemption  for  2,500  francs, 
and  for  every  year  of  service  rendered  a  reduction 
of  500  francs  will  be  made.  To  escape  soldiering  in 
France  is  a  costly  affair. 

A  Berlin  newspaper  publishes  this  card ;  “  I 
hear  Prussia  is  about  to  send  to  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  a  model  school-house.  If  Prussia  desires  to 
complete  the  specimen  by  sending  at  the  same  time 
a  schoolmaster  dying  of  hunger,  I  offer  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  the  life  that  other  model  for  a  very  low  rate 
of  pay.  —  Bacolus,  a  schoolmaster  with  a  salary 
of  S  30  a  year.” 

The  favorite  Chinese  beverage  in  the  Chinese 
cafe  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  is  the  Sher-Ry- 
Cob-Bler.  It  is  made  of  a  wine  called  Xeres  in 
France,  some  lemon,  sugar,  and  powdered  ice.  The 
mysteries  of  its  brewing  were  taught  by  Brigham  to 
some  Californian,  who  taught  some  Chinaman,  who 
taught  some  Frenchman,  and  armed  him  with  the 
necessary  straw. 

One  of  the  largest  known  topazes  has  just  been 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France.  It  is  about  nine 
inches  long  by  six  inches  thick  and  wide,  and  weighs 
above  three  pounds.  It  is  made  still  more  valuable 
by  an  engraving  on  it  made  with  dust,  the  engrav¬ 
ing  represents  our  Saviour  breaking  the  bread.  It 


belong  to  Signor  A.  Cariello,  Ex-Superintendent  of 
the  Neapolitan  Mint 

Mr.  Macmillan,  of  London,  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  a  new  edition  of  “Tom  Brown’s  School 
Days,”  illustrated  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Millais  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Hughes. 

The  park  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  now  contains  10 
equestrian  statues  of  sovereigns,  amongst  which  are 
those  of  Charlemagne,  Philippe  Augustus,  Leopold 
I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

The  French  government  gives  its  patronage  to 
a  work  which  is  shortly  to  be  published,  entitled 
Histoire  Democratique  de  PArmee  Frangaise.  The 
book  will  be  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  in  it 
the  heroic  deeds  of  those  men  will  be  specially 
dwelt  on,  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  —  who 
have  sprung  from  the  people. 

M.  Octave  Fecillet  has  been  made  Librarian 
of  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  in  place  of  the  late 
M.  Champollion  Figeac  (brother  of  the  Egyptian 
archaeologist),  who  recently  died  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  M.  Bertrand  has  been  made 
keeper  of  the  Museum  just  opened  in  St  Germain 
Palace,  where  the  anti-historical  monuments  of 
French  story  have  been  collected. 

OcR  correspondent  in  Vienna  writes  that  the  new 
Opera  House  in  that  city,  which,  in  point  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  inner  decoration,  is  a  genuine  work  of 
art,  is  progressing  rapidly  towards  completion.  The 
scenery  for  the  following  operas  is  nearly  entirely 
really:  Don  Juan,  The  !Magic  Flute,  The  Prophet, 
William  Tell,  The  North  Star,  Tannhauser,  and 
Faust.  The  best  artists  have  been  employed  in 
the  work. 

The  authoress,  Ludmilla  Assing,  who  obtained  a 
degree  of  notoriety  by  the  publication  of  Varnhagen 
von  Ense’s  “  Diary,”  and  was  condemned  to  some 
months’  imprisonment  by  the  tribunal  of  Berlin,  has 
now  returned  from  Florence  to  the  Prussian  capital. 
She  escaped  imprisonment  by  taking  refuge  in 
Italy;  but  now  an  amnesty  has  been  proclaimed, 
she  profits  by  it  to  look  about  her  again,  and  see 
what  is  doing  in  the  land  of  intelligence. 

Ninety  pictures,  drawings,  etc.,  which  the  late 
M.  Ingres  onlered  to  be  sold,  have  been  disjiersed 
by  the  auctioneer.  His  copy  of  Venus  on  a  couch 
by  Titian  (the  famous  picture  'of  the  Tribune),  made 
in  1822,  fetched  $  2,000 ;  his  studies  on  canvas  for 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Symphorian,  $1,200;  his 
studies  for  the  angels  which  surround  the  Virgin  in 
Louis  XIII.’s  Vow,  $800.  The  ninety  pieces  sold 
fetched  $  18,000. 

Dumas  pfere  is  “  at  it  ”  again.  After  liberating 
Italy,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Mexico,  next  came 
Menken,  then  Vienna,  and  the  latest  exploit  of  the 
veteran  is  the  “  Cause  of  Germany,”  represented  by 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  A  novel  is  now  being  is¬ 
sued  under  his  name,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  of  the  headings  of  chapters  given  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus:  “Flourishing  State  of  Frankfort  before 
the  War,”  “Majesty  of  the  Bund,”  “Sudden  Ad¬ 
vance  of  179,000  Prussians,”  “Heroic  Sentiments 
of  the  Frankfortians,”  “  Siege  of  the  City,”  “  Five 
Days’  Bombardment,”  “Taking  of  the  Town  by 
Treason,”  “  Terrible  Carnage  and  Pillage,”  “  The 
Main  stopped  by  Jewish  Corpses,”  “  Military  Mur¬ 
der  of  all  the  Citizens,”  “  Barbarous  Destruction  of 
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all  Treasures  of  Art  by  the  Intoxicated  Landwehr,” 
“Beheading  of  Ariadne  by  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,” 
“Burning  of  the  whole  City,”  “Yearning  of  the 
Remainder  of  the  Inhabitants  for  French  Domin¬ 
ion,”  &e.  &c. 

Offenbach  was  in  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  to  direct  the  first  performance  of  his  operette, 
“  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein.”  For  bis  new 
work,  “  Robin  Crusoe,”  the  Director  of  the  Wicden 
Theatre  has  paid  him  3,000  francs.  His  music, 
trivial  as  it  is,  and  in  spite  of  the  repetitions  which 
are  met  with  in  all  his  works,  pleases  the  Viennese, 
and  night  after  night  for  weeks  attracts  full  houses. 
The  scenery  and  the  witty  libretto,  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  politico  allusions,  go  very  far  in  making  these 
pieces  so  popular. 

It  appears  that  inability  to  write  is  no  disqualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  office  of  churchwarden  in  “  merrie 
England.”  At  the  Lost  annual  visitation  held  at  the 
parish  church,  Stockport,  Mr.  Tinker,  churchwar¬ 
den,  complained  to  the  archdeacon  that  the  vicar  of 
Moltram’s  nominee,  otherwise  a  respectable  man, 
could  not  write  his  own  name.  The  archdeacon 
decided  that  as  the  office  of  churchwarden  was  of 
great  antiquity,  and  established  at  a  time  when 
^rning  was  very  rare,  it  is  not  a  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cation  that  a  churchwarden  should  either  write  or 
read. 

The  meTTV  month  of  Majr  —  the  favorite  month 
of  the  old  English  poets  —  is  severely  handled  this 
year  by  the  London  newspapers.  One  of  them  says : 
“The  weather  has  been  simplv  unendurable.  It 
has  snowed  most  days,  —  notably  on  the  Derby 
Day,  —  and  when  it  has  not  snowed  it  has  sleeted, 
and  nuned,  and  drizzled,  till  life  even  without  the 
east-wind  would  lie  a  burden.  As  it  was,  people 
felt  inclined  to  make  Professor  Kingsley  take  Nel¬ 
son’s  place  in  Trafalgar  Square,  as  a  fitting  penalty 
for  singing  sweet  words  about  the  '  hard  gray  weath¬ 
er.’  Breeds  Englishmen,  forsooth  1  It  breeds  noth¬ 
ing  but  pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

In  the  forest  near  Bregenz,  near  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  lives  a  peasant,  Francis  Michael  Felder, 
a  self-taught  author.  His  first  literary  work  was  a 
village  tale,  and  now  another  is  on  the  eve  of  publi- 
eation,  “  Sonderlinge  ”  (eccentric  characters),  which 
gives  a  picture  of  ^  life  and  manners  and  mode  of 
thought  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district  By  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the  delinea¬ 
tions  are  said  to  be  admirable.  The  Catholic  clergy 
in  the  place  where  Felder  lives  are  inimical  to  him, 
and  the  people  have  been  so  incited  against  him 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  his  home  in  order 
to  be  safe  from  fanatical  attacks. 

The  Spectator  thinks  that  the  Derby  was  a  grand 
day  for  those  who  dislike  “  sporting  men.”  An  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  them  were  ruined.  “  'They 
luul  found  out  that  Mr.  Chaplin’s  horse,  the  Hermit, 
had  burst  a  blood-vessel  and  was  out  of  training,  and 
bid  against  him  with  the  eagerness  they  always  dis¬ 
play  when  quite  sure  of  winning.  The  day,  how¬ 
ever,  was  wild,  the  course  soft,  tlw  Hermit  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  though  ‘looking  miserably,’ and  he 
came  in  first,  throwing  all  the  ‘  prophets  ’  into  de¬ 
spair.  They  had  fixed  on  Vanban,  who  was  only 
tkird.  Mr.  Chaplin  wins  some  great  sum,  —  vary¬ 
ing  from  £  80,000  to  £  200,000,  according  to  the 
imagination  of  the  story-teller, —  and  D^ey,  the 
jockey  who  rode  the  winner,  received  £8,000. 
What  the  horse  got  is  not  recorded.  It  is  stated 


that  half  a  million  of  ‘good’  money  had  been  laid 
against  the  Hermit;  but  we  should  like  to  see 
Mi^rs.  Turquand  and  Coleman  verify  that  calcu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Chaplin  should  found  a  gold  cup  for 
the  Derby.  The  winner  at  present  gets  endless 
cash,  but  no  visible  trophy  whiim  his  friends  can  ad¬ 
mire.” 

Kings  are  sometimes  hard  to  kill.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  take  the  life  of  I^uis 
Napoleon ;  thus  far  only  authors  have  succeeded. 
Either  the  Emperor  of  France  or  the  Czar  of  Rus¬ 
sia  had  a  narrow  escape  on  the  6th  of  June.  While 
returning  from  a  grand  review  in  the  Champ  du 
Mars,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  royal  carriage  bj  some 
one  in  the  crowd.  The  would-be  assassin  was 
“  hoist  with  his  own  petar.”  His  pistol  exploded 
and  marked  him  for  the  police. 

A  DiNNEK  of  kings,  even  more  brilliant  than  the 
famous  pit  of  kings  held  in  the  Erfurth  theatre,  has 
just  been  given  in  the  Tuileries.  Besides  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress,  there  were  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  the  Princess  Eugenic  de 
Leuchtemberg,  the  Duke  de  Leuchtemberg,  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  Princess  Mathilde,  Princess  ^larie  de 
Bade  (Duchess  of  Hamilton),  Prince  and  Princess 
Lucien  Murat,  Prince  Joachim  Murat,  Prince  Achille 
Murat,  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  England, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Belgium ;  three  French 
dukes  with  their  wives,  five  French  marshals,  etc. 
The  Talma  and  Mars  of  this  pit  of  kings  were  work¬ 
ing  people.  The  theatre  was  the  exhibition. 

A  WORK  on  Rome,  “  Rome  Vraie,”  by  A.  Val- 
ladicr,  has  just  appeared  at  Verboeckhoven,  in  Paris. 
It  gives  a  complete  picture  of  life  in  the  eternal  city. 
Social  life  in  all  its  phases  is  presented  to  the  reader; 
or  rather  he  is  taken  and  introduced  into  every  sort 
of  household ;  the  highest  as  the  lowest  'The 
Roman  in  his  public  and  his  private  life  is  shown  as 
he  is :  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  the  people  are  all 
revealed,  their  prejudices,  superstition,  and  their 
iterance.  We  see  the  noble,  his  love  of  show  and 
his  love  of  indolence ;  the  fair  sex  with  their  piety 
and  their  turn  for  gallantry :  the  ambition  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates ;  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  the  secular  and  monastic  orders.  Noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  In  reading  the 
book  we  seem  to  have  lived  naif  our  life  in  Rome. 

“  It  is  a  strange  reflection,”  says  the  London  Re¬ 
view,  “  that  the  remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  novelists  may  possibly  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake,  and  carried  down  to  God 
knows  what  strange  region  of  volcanic  fire  or  abys¬ 
mal  darkness.  Yet  this  may  not  improbably  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  mortal  relics  of  Henry  Field¬ 
ing.  It  Is  well  known  that  in  June,  1754,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘  Tom  Jones,’  then  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
complicated  disease  resulting  from  his  dissipated 
lifb,  left  England  for  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  of  the 
Lusitanlan  capital ;  but  just  a  year  afterwards  the 
terrible  earthquake  occuned  which  laid  the  greater 
part  of  Lisbon  in  ashes,  and  the  Protestant  bury- 
ing-ground  suffered  seriously.  The  Lisbon  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Daily  News  remarks  that  ‘  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  bones  of  the  great  novelist  lie 
under  that  heavy  stone  monument  with  the  tasteless 
Latin  inscription  ’  which  was  erected,  about  five- 
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peach-trees,  which  throw  no  shade  upon  the  vines. 
The  poor  painter’s  hand  went  as  fast  as  a  stenc^- 
rapher’s,  while  perspiration  rolled  down  his  fore¬ 
head.  On  M.  de  Lamartine  went,  throwing  in  the 
sun  here,  a  rock  there,  —  yonder  a  waterfall,  hard- 
by,  a  cottage  ;  beyond  it,  the  full  moon,  —  clouds  all 
around.  At  last,  almost  breathless,  M.  de  Lamartine 
exclaimed,  ‘  Look  on  this  landscape,  and  tell  me  if 
it  does  not  invite  thought  to  spread  its  wings,  and 
bear  the  soul  as  far  as  hope  can  fly,  imagination  soar !  ’ 
The  landscapte  was  shown  to  the  guests.  They 
all  poured  holy  water  on  it  One  vowed  Raphael 
had  never  painted  anything  half  so  beautiful;  an¬ 
other  declared  no  museum  possessed  anything  like  it 
(which  was  true) ;  this  one  begged  for  it ;  another 
said 't  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  strutted  backward  and  forward,  bowing,  in  his 
stately  way,  to  the  compliments  paid  him.  It 
turned  out  afterwards  that  the  artist,  who  so  greatly 
exceeded  Raphael,  was  a  poor  wretch  of  a  house- 
painter,  who  received  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  his 
pains,  and  who  has,  since  M.  de  Lamartine  discon¬ 
tinued  his  excursions  into  the  realms  of  art,  earned 
his  living  by  painting  signs.” 

The  French  Minister,  M.  Rouher,  whilst  recent¬ 
ly  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition,  encountered  M. 
Thiers. ,  A  member  of  that  omniscient  and  ubiqui¬ 
tous  class,  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  records  the  following  dialogue :  — 

M.  Rouher.  —  “0,  you  belong  to  the  opposition 
quand  meme,  and  you  will  never  avow  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  done  many  great  things.” 

M.  Thiers.  —  “I  am  not  so  blind ;  I  am  not  the 
slave  of  prejudices  as  you  suppose.  Verily,  the 
Emperor  has  accomplished  during  his  reign  many 
memorable  deeds,  and  he  will  occupy  a  very  large 
place  in  history ;  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  he  has  been  assisted  by  a  minister . ” 

M.  Rouher  beamed  joy  through  all  his  features. 
He  bowed,  and  was  on  the  point  to  thank  M.  Thiers, 
who  continued :  “  Yes,  by  a  great  minister.”  M. 
Rouher  bowed  again.  —  “I  could  even  say  that  two 
great  ministers  have  had  a  paramount  influence  in 
the  histor/  of  the  Second  Empire,  —  they  are 
Cavour  and  Count  Bismarck.” 

M.  Rouher  bit  his  lips  and  struck  his  calotte. 

A  LITTLE  work  by  J.  Naumann  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  Dresden,  which  contains  the  various  opin¬ 
ions  and  criticism  on  the  famous  drama  of  Lessing, 
“  Nathan,  the  Sage.”  Nothing  can  be  more  con¬ 
tradictory  or  opposed  to  each  other  than  these  judg¬ 
ments  are.  They  give  a  good  notion  of  the  worth 
of  criticism  in  ^neral.  Schiller,  after  praising  the 
work  for  its  ethical  worth,  finds  fault  with  it  because 
certain  canons  of  criticism  which  he  considered  all 
impiortant  were  disregarded.  “  Hence,”  he  says, 
“  the  frosty  nature  of  the  subject-matter  gives  a 
chill  to  the  whole  work.” 

Herder  calb  the  piece  “  a  dramatic  fatalistic 
fable,”  “  a  dramatized  compendium  of  a  higher  sort 
of  cynicality,  the  most  peculiar,  self-willed,  and 
strange  of  all  I^essing’s  works.”  Madam  de  Stael : 
“  Le  plus  beau  des  ouvrages  de  Lessing  c'est  Na¬ 
than  le  Sage;  on  ne  peut  voir  dans  aucune  pihce  la 
tolerance  religieuse  mise  cn  action  aveo  plus  de 
naturel  et  de  dignity.”  Barante,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  “  I..e88ing  a  manifesto  en  Nathan  un  esprit 
essentiellement  irreligieux  et  de  plus  une  malveil- 
lance  centre  la  religion  chr^tienne.”  Wolfang 
Menzel  says  the  drama,  as  regards  the  form,  is  one 


of  the  best  written  by  Lessing,  and  the  character¬ 
istic  most  masterly.  “  But  the  fundamental  thought 
in  the  piece  is  scandalous.” 

The^ore  Vischer  finds  fault.  (Jervinus  says, 
“  that  this  work,  with  Goethe’s  Faust,  is  the  most 
original  and  thoroughly  German  that  modern  poesy 
has  produced.” 

Even  on  the  nature  of  the  book  there  is  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  among  those  too  who  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  lay  down  the  law.  Engel  calls  it  a  didactic 
poem  ;  Herder  a  fatalistic  fable ;  Platen  a  tragedy ; 
Auerbach,  the  author  of  “  Village  Stories,”  a  fan¬ 
tastic  fairy  tale  ;  Strauss  a  didactic  drama  ;  Adolph 
Stahr  a  poem  with  a  particular  tendency ;  Rotschcr 
a  drama  with  a  tendency.  When  thus  learned 
doctors  disagree  who  shall  presume  to  decide  ? 

Three  eminent  men  of  England,  all  born  in  the 
last  century,  have  just  died.  Baily,  R.  A.,  the  sculp¬ 
tor;  Stanfield,  R.  A.,  the  marine  painter;  and  Ali¬ 
son,  the  historian  <  Europe.  Baily,  born  in  Bristol 
in  1788,  was  inten  i  for  trade,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  placed  in  a  counting-house ;  but  the 
attractions  of  art  were  too  great  for  him,  and  after 
a  probation  of  two  years,  he  left  his  situation  and 
became  a  wax-modeller  of  portraits.  Stimulated, 
however,  it  is  said,  by  the  sight  of  Bacon’s  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Sterne’s  “  Eliza,”  in  Bristol, 
he  soon  gave  up  wax  and  adopted  clay  as  the 
material  for  his  art  The  result  justified  the  confi¬ 
dence  he  had  displayed  in  himself.  He  married, 
came  to  London,  and  by  the  kind  interposition  of  a 
friend,  was  received  into  the  studio  of  Flaxman. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  which  closed 
only  a  few  days  ago.  The  sculptor  of  “  Eve  at  the 
Fountain  ”  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Clarkson  Stanfield,  ten  years  younger  than  his 
fellow  academician,  had  been  a  sailor,  having 
served  in  the  same  ship  of  war  as  Douglas  Jerrold. 
When  the  latter  produced  his  well-known  drama, 
“  The  Rent  Day,”  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  he  met  on 
the  boards  for  the  first  time  after  sixteen  years  Clark¬ 
son  Stanfield,  who,  like  himself,  had  deserted  the 
sea  for  a  more  congenial  pursuit.  Meantime  the 
one  had  become  a  famous  scene  painter,  the  other 
a  successful  dramatist.  Stanfield’s  first  large  pic¬ 
ture,  “  Wreckers  oflT  Fort  Ronge,”  was  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  in  1827.  In  1832  the  artist 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  three  years  afterwards  attained  to  the  full 
dignity  of  his  profession.  Stanfield  was  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  author  of  “  A  History  of  Europe  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,”  and  of  a  continuation  “  to  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,”  had  for  some  time 
been  ailing ;  and,  although  a  day  or  two  before  his 
death  he  was  pronounced  better,  no  hope  was  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  recovery.  The  deceased  Baronet 
was  a  prolific  writer.  In  addition  to  the  works 
enumerated,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  legal 
treatises  and  literary  and  periodical  articles,  of  the 
“  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  of  “  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Population,”  a  reply  to  Malthus,  and  of 
“England  in  1815  and  1845,  or  a  Sufficient  or 
Contracted  Currency.”  Sir  Archibald  was  the  son 
of  the  author  of  an  “  Essay  on  Taste.”  In  1834  he 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and,  on  the 
accession  to  power  in  1858  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Queen.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  his 
75th  year. 
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